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AN ACCOUNT OF THE OPENING OF A CELTIC TUMULUS 
NEAR FIMBER, YORKSHIRE. 


BY J. R. AND &. MORTIMER. 


Tue following account of the opening of a tumulus, situated"on the 
eastern margin of the Yorkshire chalk wolds, about midway betwixt 
Fimber and Driffield, and a little to the Wetwang side of a large glacial- 
formed eminence called “Craike Hill,” will, it is hoped, be found 
interesting to the readers of the “ Re~iquary.” 

The 8th, 10th, 17th, 19th, 2hst, 26th, and 27th of September, 
1866, were devoted to the examination of this barrow, which mea- 
sured 90 feet in diameter, 3,4, feet in elevation, and was entirely of 
stiff earth. We first made an opening in the centre 18 feet square, 
with the result of only finding teeth and part of the jaw of an hog, 
teeth of an ox, some pieces of human bone, and worked flints. But 
just at the base of the barrow and near the centre, we noticed indica- 
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tions of a grave, and rather south of the centre was a very small heap 
of burnt human bones, marked a in the plan (see Plate XI.); and 
some eight inches vertically beneath these we touched, and luckily 
without injury, the well-preserved skull of a young adult female. 
This skeleton lay on the top of the chalk grit, “‘the ancient surface 
soil having been removed,” close to the south side of an oval grave, in 
the posture shown in the illustration, with both hands together in 
front of the face. Femur measured 17 inches, tibia 132 inches, and 
humerus 124 inches. In front of the face lay a crushed food vase, 
which after being rebuilt measures 5% inches high, 64 inches across 
the top, and 3 inches at the bottom. It is of common shape, orna- 
mented externally from top to bottom with horizontal rows of vertical 
impressed lines, given apparently, save one row of vertical gashes, by 
a notched instrument, while the urn was in a plastic state, and two 
rows of similar marking run round its upper edge. This interesting 
vessel will be found eugraved at the head of this article. A bluish- 
coloured chipped flint, two inches long, which may have served the 
purpose of a spear-head, knifé-blade, or both, lay close to the left 
knee ; and the point of a bronze pricker accompanied it. In exca- 
vating in the north side of the grave, at the west end there was the 
root end of a stag’s horn ; and just beneath it, at a depth of sixteen 
inches from the top of the grave, was a long heap of burnt human 
bones, measuring fully twenty inches east and west, and eight inches 
crosswise. Mixed with them were some heat-splintered - pieces of a 
flint knife ; and a few inches to the south of them stood the elegant 
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globular-formed food-vase, here engraved (as shown at B in the plan), 
which being made of badly-tempered clay could only be removed in 
fragments. It is now put up and measures 5 inches high, 6 inches 
in diameter at the top, and 2% inches at the bottom. Externally two 
grooves run round its upper part, the lower of which contains four 
stops or projecting pieces of clay unpierced ; and the interior of the 
lip, as well as the upper exterior half of the urn, is freely ornamented 
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with horizontal rows of rope-like impressions ; below which oblique 
thong-like markings form an encircling chevron. 

As we proceeded downwards, chippings of flint, small spliuters of 
stag’s-horn, and the upper end of the scapula of a cow or ox, were 
picked from the soil and gritty chalk filling the upper part of the 
grave, and at the depth of 2 feet 8 inches lay another inbumed adult 
female (No. 2), with the feet close on the top of a circular heap of 
burnt human bones, as shown in the plan, and the head to the east ; 
in fact, almost in the same posture as the one previously found on 
the brink of the grave, except laying on the reverse side. The length 
of femur is 174 inches, tibia J3% inches, aud humerus 12} inches. 
This Britoness wore a necklace, formed of small perforated jet discs, 
and a triangular piece of the same material, measuriog on the longest 
side nearly one inch. It was perforated iv the middle to be threaded 
as a pendant or centre-piece. Behind her shoulders lay a small 
pricker of bronze inserted in a short wooden haft, resembling the 
handle of a bodkin, which crumbled to pieces as soon as touched, ex- 
cept a very small piece which yet adheres to the verdigrised metal. 
This splendid uec«lace, and the bronze relics, are engraved on Plate X. 
A food vase, 4 inches high, 5,4, inches in diameter at the mouth, and 
almost similar in form and ornamentation to the one first described, 
stood on its bottom a few inches from the forehead of the burial. 

The burnt bones at its feet are those of an adult. No relic was 
found with them. After carefully removing this double interment, 
we found the grave to still continue downwards, and noticed that the 
chalk rubble was larger than had been found above and freer from 
soil ; and that wood-ashes were found more and more plentiful as we 
proceeded downwards. At the west end, fully 3 feet 8 inches from 
the top of the grave, was the root end of a stag’s horn, and at the 
east end, at a depth of 44 feet, was another very fine and similar 
piece, which seemed to have had the end of one of its branches cut 
off while the animal was living. 

Nothing more was found but wood-ashes, until at a depth of 6 feet 
from the base of the barrow, we reached the bottom. Here on the 
naked floor of the grave, except ‘a thin film of dark and decayed 
matter, which failed to yield any trace of its original form or nature, 
lay the crouched skeleton of a strong-boned and middle-aged man, on 
its right side, and like the two preceding ones with its head due east, 
the left hand reaching to near the knees, and the right hand beading 
under the chin, as pointed out in the plan. The massive long bones 
measured as below, femur 17] inches, tibia 14§ inches, and humerus 
128 inches. 

A magnificent and most elaborately ornamented drinking-cup. 8} 
inches high, 6 inches in diameter at the mouth and bowl, and 34 
inches at the bottom, stood close behind the shoulders. This very 
fine specimen of British fictilia the writer had the pleasure of safely 
lifting from the bottom of the grave into the hands of Miss Sykes at 
the top, who with the enthusiasm of an enlightened antiquary, 
attended daily during the opening. The accompanying illustration 
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will show its furm and ornamentation better than the most graphic 
description. After the most painstaking search no other relic could 





be found. The grave, as before-named, was an oval, measuring 8 feet 
east and west, and 4} feet crosswise, but at the depth of 3 feet it sud- 
denly shortened to about 6 feet, and measured nearly the same at the 
bottom. 

We next drove the eastern side of the excavation within a few feet 
of the margin of the barrow, testing the ground beneath as the work 
proceeded, and at a point 21 feet due east from the centre of the 
grave, just 9 inches below the surface of the barrow, and 18 inches 
from its base, was a large skeleton with the head almost full south, 
and in the attitude shown in the sketch. No relic accompanied it. 
We could only obtain the skull in many fragments; and the femur 
measured on the spot 19} inches, and humerus 133 inches. 

September 21st.—On working round to the south side we touched 
a heap of burnt bones of a youth, accompanied with a small and badly 
preserved provision-vase (£), of common shape and decoration, situated 
on the same plane as the last burial, and 17 feet distant from the 
middle of the grave. No bone or flint instrument was with them. 
At the close of this day’s labour most of the southern side of the 
barrow, to within a little way of the margin, had been turned over to 
the gritty rock below. While three pieces of burnt human bones were 
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found scattered on the ground, under the barrow, 20 feet south of 
centre, clearly showing that they had been dropped previous to rear- 
ing the earthen memorial, and most likely belonged to one of the 
heaps of cremated bones found in the grave. 

September 26th and 27th we turned over the north and west sides 
of the barrow, carefully testing the ground below, and at a spot 22 
feet north-west from the centre, found a small elliptical grave (No. 5), 
dug 14 inches below the forced earth of the mound, measuring 34 
inches north and south, and 22 inches east and west. At its northern 
end, on a level with the base of the mound, was the greatest portion 
of the head of a dog, and below this the grave was filled with dark 
unctuous earth, at the bottom of which were slight traces of decayed 
bones, seemingly those of a child, which had almost disappeared, 
while the compact head-bones of the dog were in good preservation. 
This burial brings to the writer’s mind a passage in the “ Prehistoric 
Times,” page 409, by Sir John Lubbock, who on the authority of 
Crantz and Egede, relates that the Esquimaux “lay a dog’s head by 
the grave of a child, for the soul of a dog can find its way everywhere, 
and will show the ignorant babe the way to the land of souls.” 

From the centre and side excavations, and chiefly near the base of 
the mound, we obtained two oval discs of flint, one nearly 3 inches 
long, and both having one end rounded by chipping, and the other end 
showing the rough conchoidal fracture ; 175 flakes and splinters ; 9 
sling-stones ; 12 unassignable lumps; 8 pieces of British pottery, 
besides teeth of the ox and other animal bones. The two burials at 


the brink of the grave, one by cremation and the other by inhumation, 
as well as those in the grave, we regard as primary, and probably con- 
temporaneous burials deposited before the erection of barrow; but the 
three found away from the centre are doubtless secondary. 





NOTES ON THE FAMILIES OF MARSHALL, OF RAMPTON 
AND TUXFORD, IN THE COUNTY OF NOTTS., WITH 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF THOSE 
PLACES. 

BY GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.M. 


(Continued from Vol. VIII., page 27.) 


Stnoe I comntunicated the above notes, I have received some further 
information which it would be well to add to that already recorded in 
the pages of the “‘ Reriquary.” It has been pointed out to me by a 
gentleman, a descendant of the Rampton Marshalls, to whom I owe 
touch of the information before printed, that my supposition of iden- 
tity between Thomas Marshall, bapt. 14 Sept. 1695, and Thomas, 
buried 11 August, 1768, isan error. The latter Thomas married at 
Tuxford, 1 June, 1731, Mary Leverton, of Wellough, and she was 
buried as before stated, 24 March, 1760, at Rampton, to which place 
her husband had removed from Tuxford. He was probably the son 
of Thomas Marshall, bapt. at Tuxford 1 August, 1666, who was the 
son of George Marshall and Mary Hall (married 21 November, 1661). 
This George may have been the son of a George and Elizabeth, bapt. 
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1629, or the son of Thomas and Barbara, bapt. 1631. The following 
entries are from Tuxford Register, and were not included in those 
already given :— 

Baptisms. 
1627. William, son of Thomas and Barbara Marshall, 13 Nov. 
1630. Abraham, son of Abraham and Elizabeth Marshall, 19 Sept. 
1631. George, son of Thomas and Barbara Marshall, 15 May. 
1641. Thomas, son of William and Alice Marshall, 28 October. 
1655. Barbara, daughter of George and Elizabeth Marshall, 29 April. 
1659. Jane, daughter of George and Jane Marshall, 19 September. 
1662. Anne, daughter of George and Mary Marshall, 11 Sept. 
1664. George, son of George and Mary Marshall, 11 August. 
1665. Anne, daughter of Abrabam Marshall, 24 June. 
1666. Thomas, son of George and Mary Marshall, 11 August. 
1667. Elizabeth, daughter of Abraham Marshall, 21 May. 
1667. Euizabeth, daughter of George and Mary Marshall, 1 March. 
1667. Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas and Mary Marshall, 24 March. 
1669. Elizabeth, daughter of William Marshall, 12 May. 
1670. George, son of ‘I'homas Marshall, 12 April. 
1670. Abraham, son of Abraham Marshall, 17 June. 
1670. George, son of George and Jane Marshall, 8 Sept. 
1671. Thomas, son of Thomas and Mary Marshall; 26 June. 
1672. Jane, daughter of Abraham Marshall, 15 Oct. 
1672. William, son of William and Elizabeth Marshall, 4 March. 
1674. Mary, daughter of Thomas and Mary Marshall, 21 May 
1675, Edward, son of Abraham and Anne Marshall, 6 July. 
1676. George, son of Thomas and Mary Marshall, 27 April. 
1676. Anne, daugi:ter of William and Elizabeth Marshall, 3 Jan. 
1680. Thomas, son of Harrold and Mary Marshall, 12 April. 
1682. Edward, son of Thomas and Mary Marshall, 18 April. 
1682. Mary, daughter of Harrold and Mary Marshall, 6 August. 
1684. William, son of H»rrold and Mary Marshall, 26 Dec. 
1685. Anne, daughter of Thomas and Mary Marshall, 16 Dec. 
1686. Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas and Mary Marshall, 13 March. 
1687. Harrold, son of Harrold and Mary Marshall, 7 April. 
1690. Elizabeth, daughter of George Marshall, 17 January. 
1691. George, son of Harrold and Mary Marshall, 28 April. 
1706. John, son of John Marshall, 9 February. 
1709. Anne, daughter of John Marshall, 27 April. 


Marriages. 
Harrold Marshall and Mary Wigfall, 18 October, 1679. 
Robert Matthews and Elizabeth Marshall, 22 November, 1688. 
Edward Marshall and Ann Wimpless, 5 September, 1703. 
James Marshall and Anne Ramsdale, 26 October, 1708. 
Edward Marshall and Judith Roe, 25 September, 171). 
Francis Taylor and Frances Marshall, 1 December, 1730. 
Thomas Marshall and Mary Leverton, of Wellough, 1 June, 1731. 


Of the Fiskerton descendants of the Rampton Marshalls, [ am now, 
through the kindness of another gentleman, able to annex a Pedigree. 
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AUGUSTINE MARSHALL, = 
of Rampton, co. Notts. 





oo 


Robert Marshall, of Lincoln City, purchased the franchise there= 
12 Oct., 1590, then styled “‘ Mercer, late servant to Mr. Augustine 
Gabbitus.” Sheriff of Lincoln City, 1608. Died before 2 Septem- 
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ber, 1612, 
| i 
Robert Marshall, =Elizabeth, John Marshall, George Marshall, William Marshall,—Judith, dan. 
of Lincoln and|dau. and tookuphisfree- 4th son. of Lincoln City. | and heiress of 
Fiskerton, et. 74, | sole heir. dom 14 May, Took up his free- | Mark Riggall, 
1666, Tookuphis | of Robert 1621. Cham- dom 26 Oct.,1624. | of South Som- 
| freedom 10 May,! Beeston, berlainof West Chamberlain of | ercotes. She 
1613. Chamber-| of Wake- Ward, Mich*., SouthWard2Oct. | remarried, 
lainof EastWard, | field, co 1622, 1627. Of the pa- | 1667, Gervase 
Mich*.,1614. Al-| Yor 2nd son. rish of St. Peterat | Sibthorpe, of 
derman 26 Sept Arches, 20 April, | St. ark’s, 
1629. Sheriff 1629, Sheriff 1632, | Lincoln City 
+ 1619. Mayor Mayor 1642, M.P. 
. 1632 and 1644. for Lincoln City, 
M.P. for Lincoln 1654. An Alder- 
City, 1658-9, man 1657. 
Ist son. 3rd son. 
| Jj fl a | 
Robert Marshall,—Anne, dau. Elizabeth, bapt. William Marshall, Richard Marshall,= Mary, 
of Lincoln, of Edmund 5 August, and 2nd son. Bapt. 3rdson. Bapt.12 dau. of 
42, 1666. Bapt. Ellis, of buried 9 Oct., 23 Oct., 1626. Feb., 1680-31. Nath- 
(as were also his Fiskerton. 1621, at St. Pe- Buried 19 June, aniel 
brothers and sis- ter at Arches. 1628, at St. Peter Heton, 
ters) at St. Peter Elizabeth, bapt. at Arches. of Gar- 
| at Arches, 14 14 A 1624, thorpe, 
| Sept., 1622. En- marri John co. Lin- 
tered at Gray’s Wells.* coln. 
Inn,17 Feb.,1646. Esther, bapt. 14 
Chosen one of the Dec. 1628. 
' Council for the Anne, bapt. 30 
City of Lincoln, Jan., 1629-30, 
17 July, 1656. married Edward 
Recorder of the Briggs. 
City, 6 Nov. 1658. 
Removed at the 
oe 
Chosen Stew: ’ * John Welles and Ann Marshall 
the Oity, 1 Man. married 1652. ay 
° 7 ari. ister. 
1677, Died be. Fiskerton P egiste 
fore 7 Nov., 1688. 
i l é | | 
Benja Marshall,= Joseph Marshall, John Marshall, William Marshall, John Marshall, Hannah, married 
of in, Ist son| bapt. at St. Pe- buriedatSt.Pe- bapt. 2 Nov.,1628, bapt.atSt. Pe- 1st, John Scrim- 
and heir, purchased ter at Arches, 29 ter at Arches, at St. Peter at ter at Arches, shire, of the pa- 
is, &c., in the July, 1631. 10 Aug., 1629. Arches, and there 10 June, 1630. rish of St. Peter 
Parish of St. Bo- buried, February, at Arches, and 
tulph’s, Lincoln, 20 1628-9. 2nd, John Jack- 
April, 1661. son, of Newland, 
L Lincoln, Li 
17 t., 1696. 
William Marshall, Sop 1 
bapt. at St. Peter married 
at Arches, 9 Feb., Walton, citizen 
1662-3. and mercer of 
Lincoln. 
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Before quitting this subject, I should like to draw attention to a 
Lincolnshire family of Marshall, most probably connected with the 
foregoing, and of which no pedigree has hitherte appeared. For this 
reason I wish to place the small amount of information I have upon 
record. . 

Ralf Marshall, of East Theddlethorpe, whose will, dated 7 Feb., 
1652, was proved 17 Nov., 1654, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
, and had issue:— 

1. Ralf Marshall, of East Theddlethorpe, and of St. Paul's Covent 
Garden, born 23 June, 1636. 

2. John Marshall. 

3. Thomas Marshall. 

4. Robert Marshall. 

5. Marmaduke Marshall. 


John Marshall, second son of — Marshall, born 1672, died 10 Jan. 
1698, and was buried at East Theddlethorpe. 

The inscriptions upon the Communion plate at East Theddlethorpe 
lend a few facts about these Marshalls which may prove useful. A 
chalice bears this inscription :— 


“This Chalice & Cover was given & bequeathed to God & his 
Church by Mr. Tho. Marshall, a Native of this Parish of Thed- 
dlethorpe St. Hellens, late Citizen and Apothecary, of London, 
Anno Dom 1688. 


In the midst of this inscription is the coat of Marshall, quarterly— 


1. Barry of six, a canton ermine ; for Marshall. 

2. A saltire engrailed, and a chief per fess indented ; for Bruce. 
3. A lion rampant within an orle of bezants; for Hawke. 

4, Ermine, a chief per pale indented ; for Browne. 





Another piece of the Communion plate has the arms and crest of 
Marshall only, with the words :—“ Thedlethorpe St. Helen.” 
On a paten :— 


“This Patten was given to God & this Church by Willm. Mar- 
shall, Esq., Nov. y* 11 1722.” 


I should add that the above inscriptions are taken from rubbings, 
for which, as well as the Pedigree of the latter generations of this 
family, shown on Plate XII, I have to thank their present male 
representative. 
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William Marshall,= 
of East Theddle- 


thorpe. 


Robert Cracroft, of Hackthorn, co. = 
Lincoln. See Burke’s Landed Gen- 
try, last edition, page 301. 








William Marshall, =Grace, co-heiress 

of East Theddle- 

thorpe. High 

Sheriff of Lincoln- 

Died 3rd 

Oct., 1770, aged 
57. 


shire. 


Maria, married John 
Nelthorpe, of Little 
Grimsby, co. Lincoln, 
and hed on only dau., 
married William, 8th 
Duke of St. Albans. 


with her sisters. 
Died June 3rd, 
1790, aged 56 





Ann, married Dr. Lang- 

horn, the translator of 

Plutarch, of Blagdon, 
co, Somerset. 


PEDIGREE OF THE FAMILY OF MARSHALL, OF RAMPTON AND TUXFORD, OOUNTY OF NOTTS. 


Anus—Barry of six, argent and sable, (1 gules) © canton 


ermine, 


Morto—Vi Martiali Vinco. 





| 
Henry Cracroft Marshall, 
died unmarried, 9 June, 
1789, wt. 31. 


William Marshall.=Grace, dau. of — Bracken- 
| bury, of Panton Hall, co. 
Lincoln. 


| 
John Marshall, 
died unmarr. Clerk, of Greenhithe, 
and buried at near London. There 
Irby. buried, s. p. 


| 
Charles-Robert Marshall, = + 





dau. of — Parfleet, 
of Evenley, co. Hants. 


| 
Anna-Maria =Rer, 


Hollewall, 
Rector Irby, co, 
Lincoln. 





| 
Wiiliam Marshall, 
died unmarried. 


| | 
Henry-Cracroft Marshall, =Anne, dau. of Rev. William Charles-Robert Marshall, 
married 1814. 


Bawdwin, Rector of Hooton 
Pagnell, =. 25th Sept., 
1825. 


died unmarried. 





| 
William Marshall, = Mary-Anne, dau. of Richard Charles Bawdwin Marshall, 
Stephenson, of Hibaldston, 


born 21 April, 
1816, marr. 1841. 


co. Lincoln. 


<—| 





| 
William Marshall, 
died an infant. 





| 
William Marshall, 
lost at sea 4 Dec., 
1863. 


| 
Anna-Maria, 
died an in. 
fant. 


Captain in Cape Mounted 
jes, Cape of eweee Hope. | 


| 
Charlotte, wife to Francis-Leigh Langston. 





| 
Frank Langston. Charles Langston. 


Rev. Carr Brackenbury Marshall, 
Rector of Brigsley, co. Lincoln. 
died unmarried. 


| 
Charlotte Adelaide. 


Cazst—A man in armour proper, holding in his dexter 
hand a baton or, and over his armour a sash 








PLATE Xil 





1 || 
alas wife to Adntiral George Hewson. 
Anna-Maria, wife to Rey, Thomas Myddelton. 
Sophia, wife to J avaes Preston, of Barton-on-Humber. 
Janetta, wife to James Warburton, of Grimsby. - 
Isabella, wife to Thomas Leigh, of ‘Grimsby. 


| 
Henrietta, =John Taylor of Theddlsthorp, 
| 


George, 
Rector 


of Irby. 





J | | | 
Henry Marshall Tayler, Walter. Alfred, died Grace. Alice, 


an infant. 


Anna- Maria, 
wife to John 
Nicholson. 


| 
Frances-Green- 


Marshall 


liv- 


ing 1864. 
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ON SOME UNPUBLISHED POEMS OF THE 14TH, 15TH, 
AND 16TH CENTURIES. 


BY HENRY KIRKE, M.A., B.C.L., ETC, 


THERE are few subjects which have received less attention at the 
hands of Modern Literature than the Ancient Poetry of England. 
To most of us, all the History of English Poetry is a blank until we 
come to the time of Chaucer, who is generally called the Father of 
English Poetry, though he was in reality only the greatest among 
many poets who preceded, accompanied, and followed him. In the 
following pages I intend to bring before the readers of the “ Rett- 
quaryY” a few of the Early English Love Songs and Hymns which 
were written during the period generally called the Middle Ages. 
After, and even before the Norman Conquest of England, the Saxon 
tongue began to fall into contempt. In the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor the resort of Normans to the English Court was so frequent that 
the affectation of imitating the Frankish customs became almost uni- 
versal ; so that at the Conquest it was no difficult task for the Norman 
lords to banish that language, of which the natives began to be ab- 
surdly ashamed. All the literature of England under the early Norman 
kings was therefore written either in Latin or Norman-French ; and 
this continued until the reign of King John, in whose reign Normandy 
was conquered by Philip Augustus, up to which time the poets of Eng- 
land were all Normans. The poems sang in the baronial halls of this 
country were the romances of the Troubadours, in whose ranks we 
find many Englishmen, foremost amongst whom stands Richard Coour 
de Lion. But though the English language was thus despised 
amongst the upper classes, the peasantry had their own poets, who 
sung in rhymes well suited to the popular tastes, and thus we find 
most of our Early English ballads to consist of satires on the wealth 
and luxury of the clergy, and plebeian adventures, as those of Piers 
Ploughman ; whilst the Norman poets only sang about the adven- 
tures and ‘amours of noble knights and dames. After the loss of 
Normandy to the English, we find ballads in which English and 
French are used in alternate lines, of which the following couplet is 
an example :— 


** Ou peut faire et defaire come fait il trop souvent 
Tis rather well ne faire therefore England is Kent.” 


The greatest impulse given to true English poetry was by the out- 
break of the French wars in the reign of Edward III, which made the 
English detest everything French, and laid the foundation of that 
jealousy between the two nations which has barely yet died out. 

The first strictly English poem was written in the reign of Henry 
IL, being a version of Ware’s poem of Brut, by one Layamon, a priest 
of Ernly-upon-Severn. About the beginning of Edward I., Robert, a 
monk of Gloucester, composed a metrical chronicle from the History 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which he continued to his own time. The 
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first English love songs were written in the reigns of Edward I. and 
II., many of which are still extant in MS., and some have been pub- 
lished by Warton & Ritson. The following ballad, containing the 
lamentation of a clerk to his mistress, has not (I believe), been printed 
before. There is not any beauty in the composition, but it is curious 
as a specimen of the time :— 


* My deth y love my lyfe y hate for a Levedy shene 
Heo is brith so daies liht that is on me wel sene 
Al y falewe so doth the Lef in somer when hit is grene 
Zef my thoht helpeth me noht to wham shal y me mene— 
Sorewe & syke & drery mod byndeth me so faste 
That y wene to walke God zef hit me langore laste 
My fevere = care al with a word she myhte a wey caste 
— — _ seg oe re my lyf that force haste 

*_ * * * 
The to holde & the a rd ia deth so thou maht wynne 
Suete ledy thou = thy — sorewe thou wolt me kylle.” 
etc te. etc. 


Most of the poems extant belonging to the 14th century are satiri- 
cal or political effusions, and we have few examples of hymus or love 
songs. It may seem strange to place these two last in juxtaposition, 
but it is true that in most of the oldest MSS. we always find them 
together, on one page an invocation to the Trinity, and on the next 
leaf a song of a licentious character. I have seen a curious MS. of 
the reign of Richard IL, which in point of language and manner is 
totally different to anything at present known. It is of uncommon 
rudeness and simplicity, and is filled alternately with licentious poems 
and hymns, some in Latin some in English. The following invocation 
to the Virgin will give a good idea of the latter, and is not to be found 
in any printed collection :— 


” Synge we 8 we regina cceli 
ly maydyn bl lessed thou be 

Godly sone is born of the 
The fader of hevene Steathene 
Heyl wyf, heyl maydyn he bryght of ble(*) 
Heyl dowghter, heyl rite hey! full of pete() 
Heyl chosyn, to thou personys pre 
Thou art empresse of hevene so fre ! 
Worthy maydyn in mageste. 
Now worchepe we the trenyte 
Lady so lovely so goodly to see 
So buxum in the body to be 
Thou art a model for humilite. 
There were three kyngs so solemnly 
They worcheped thi sonne with humilite 
Mayde Mary thus rede we. 
So gracious so precious in ryalte 
Thus gentill thus good thus finde we 
There is no swych(°) in no countre 
We knel before the sone on her kne, 
This blyss¢d babe worchepe we 
This is a song of humilite.” 


T think that there is a great deal of beauty in these lines, and they 
shew the great improvement in the English language when compared 





(*) Colour.” () Pity. (°) Such, 
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with the last piece which I quoted. During the 15th century the 
number of love poems greatly increase, and their style is much im- 
proved. It is to be noted that seldom at this period of English 
history do we find any of that excessive licence and indecency which 
characterizes the poetry of the Tudor and Stuart dynasties. ‘The 
following short ballads were written in the reigns of Henry IV., 
Henry V., and Henry VI. They have not before been published 
(with one exception), and I think show considerable taste and beauty 
of thought :— 


** In thought, in wisshes & in dremes soft 
God wot how that y se you night & daye 
Albe that fer am y from you away 
Whom that y love as faithfully y ought 
This say y me (not you) that ye are wroughte 
The most pleasaunt that ever yet y saye(*) 
In thought 
God wot. 
My love is youre, for noon except y nought 
Be seid, so thought ye thouthe y to you say 
But my soul’s lady are ye to y die 
Withouten choys? as of newfangill(») thought 
In thought 
God wot.” 


** The smylyng mouth & laughing eyen gray, 
The brestes’ round & long smal armys twayne 
The handes’ smothe the sides straight & playne 
Thowse fetes’ lite what shulde y ferther say 
Hit is my craft when ye are fer away 
To muse for eee in styntyng of my payne 

The smylyng 
The brestes’. 
O wolde y pray you gef y durste or may 
The sight to se as y have seyne 
Ffor whi that craft me is most fayne 
And wool ben to y® hour in which y day 
The smylyn 
The brestes’.” 


The following ballad was written by the Duke of Orleans, when he 
was prisoner in England in the reign of Henry V. It has been printed 
before by Mr. Ritson :— 


i ** Bende me your praty mouth madame, 
Se how I knele here at youre feet 
Whic would ye occupy the same 
Now where abowt first mot me wete 
I wis dere hert to bosse(*) it sweet 
A twyse or thrisse on that y die. 
So may ye have when next we mete 
To form on ye it occupie.” 





The following curious love song is a good specimen of the rhyming 
of that period (Henry VI.) I have omitted some of the lover's de- 
scriptions of his mistress, which is rather prolix :— 


* With wooful hert & gret morning 
In gret distresse & no lykyng 
An complaynt that y make. 
_ To that bird that is most swete 
None but she my bark may bete 
Nowe my paynful sorow slake, 


(*) See. (>) Recent. (°) Buss or kiss, 
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Ffor her my hert is made al black 
In sorow & care she doth me wrap 
This is the lyfe y lede ; 
The comeliness of her statur 
Which paseth reson & nature 
Might belp me only in my nede. 
Bothe her wisdom & womanhed 
Her gentilness & goodlihed 
I wot they nede no mendyng 
Her bewte & her fayrnes 
These bryng me yn gret distresse 
And wel nere to my endyng 
Her heer is yelow as the gold 
Her forhed shapyn as it shuld 
._ * #* * * «* 
Alas my sorow now doth avaunce 
Ffor this garison(*) of plesaunce 
No avayl I trow that it he 
In her erthly no seynt is found 
But only danger hath her bound 
That she shall shew no mercy. 
But this y wot & am full sure 
My sorow to her is some plesure 
And therefore am y gladde. 
And God wold, I wold this fayne 
ffor her love to suffer payne 
ffor her nothyng shuld make me sadde. 
ffarewell suete hert in any sithe 
ffarewell fayrest that ever was wyfe 
flarewell fayrest on y® grounde 
ffarewell ladye ffarewell maystresse 
ffarewell causer of myn hevynesse 
ffarewell swettest that ever y found 
Crist that is of hevene kyng 
You save & kepe my lady yng 
And send you ever all you wille 
Put you yn mynde to think on me 
That y may onyd or y die 
Sum of your plesure to fulfil.” 


As I have said before, religious pieces are often mixed up with 
amorous ditties The following is a religious song which is set to 
music, as are also the songs which follow. They were written in the 
reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. and are very interesting as 
some of the earliest songs set to music which are known. The follow- 
ing, I believe, have not been printed before :— 


** Alone, alone, alone, alone, 
Alone, alone. 
At the grene wode for to play 
And all hevyness to put away 
My selfe alone 
I saw a mayde fayre 
That childe wepid alone 


Alone, alone, alone, alone, 

Here { sith alone alone 

AsI me walkyd this enders day 

To x grene wode for to play 

And all hevyness to put away 
Myself alone 

As I walkyd under the grenewode bowe 

I sawe a maide fayre I nowe 

A childe she heppid she sang she lough(>) 
That childe weppid alone 





(*) Guerison or pledge. (>) Lough for laughed. 
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* Son,’ she said, ‘I have the borne 
That was forlorne 

Therefore I pity the son no more 
But be still alone. 

That men sekyth for to spill 

For the to save it is my wyll 
Therefore I end hither alone 

For mannys gylt is not withstone 
And I thy moder alone.’ 


‘Son,’ she said,’ I have the borne 
To save mankynd 

Therefore I pity the son no more 

Surely me thynkyth it is ryght ill 

That me sekyth for to asl 

For them to save it is my wyll 
Therefore I end hither alone.” 

‘ Son,’ she said, ‘let it be in thi thought 

For mannys gylt is not withstone 

For thou are he that hath all well wrought 
And I thi moder alone.’” 


A hymn by Richard Davy, time of Henry VII. 


‘* A! my hert! remember the well, 
And thynk on the paynys that byn in hell. 
Thou thynkyst on hym nevir a dele 
That helpis the ever at thi worst nede. 
Alas! for sorow myn hert doth blede 
To thynk how grevsly I have offended 
I crye God me: cy I will amend. 
A! my hart! 


A! my hert! remember the well 
Howgh gretly thou art bownd in dede 
Thou thynkyst on hym nevir a dele 
That helpis the ever at thi most nede 
Alas for sorow my hert doth blede 
To thynk how gretly I have offended 
I cry God mercy I will amend 

A! my hart! 

The following curious piece, taken out of the Arundel MSS. in the 
British Museum, was written, as far as I can judge, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. It bears some resemblance in its classical allusions to 
Shakespeare’s song in “ As you like it :”— 

** Honour & beaute vertue «nd gentillnesse 
Noblesse & bounte of gret valure 
ffygure playsant with colour & ffreshnesse 
Witnesse prudent with cunning & norture 
Humblesse with wit, contynance demure 
Plenty of this have ye so souverayn 
Expresse soo you formyd hath nature 
Pite savyng ye want no thyng vertayne. 
Creature never hath more goodlynesse 
Goodnesse grete so used you hath sure 
ffeture & shap of faire Lucresse (*) ~ 
Arknesse of Tesbe (») as wide of all rigure 
ffrendelynesse of Mede (°) port of Grynure (4) 
Penelope of Nestis true & playne 
Alceste of bounte, lo thus are ye sure 
Pite savyng ye want no thyng certayn. 


Endure one doth lo payne & hevynesse 
Justiesse & thought with trouble & langour 
Unsure & towdyng of socour or release 
Maitress & lady trustyng you of cure. 








(*) Lucretia. (>) Thesbe. (°) Medea. (2) Guinevere. 
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Witnesse of God I gre myn adventure 
Pard&(*) if fall me what joy or payne 
Gladness or wo thus I you ensure 
Pite savyng ye want no thyng certayn.” 

There is an interesting MS. in the British Museum entitled, “ A 
Mirrour for Lovers,” written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but by 
whom we have no means of discovering. The work is divided into 
many sonnets, called “ Passions,” and in the introduction the author 
sais—“ The Author in this passion taketh but occasion to open his 
estate in love ; the miserable accidents whereof are sufficiently de- 
scrybed hereafter in the copious varietie of his devyces. And whereas 
in this sonet he seemeth one whyle to despair, & yet by & bye after 
to have some hope of good success, the contrarietie ought not to 
offend, yf the nature & trewe qualitie of the love passion be well 
consydered.” I am not aware that this MS. has ever been published, 
but it is well worth it, as the poetry and thoughts are far above the 
average. The author in one part gives a description of Love, which 
shews that he at any rate had no great - of that passion. 

** Love is a sour delight ; a sugred grief 
A living death ; an everdying life ; 
A breath of reason’ 's lawe: a secret thief ; 
A sea of teares ; an everlasting strife ; 
A bayte for fooles ; a scourge of noble witte ; 
A deadly wound : a shott which ever hitte ; 
Love is a blynded God, an angrie boye, 
A labyrinth of doubts ; an ydle lust ; 
A slave of beautie’s will ; a witless toy ©; 
A rav’ning bird ; a trrant most unjust ; 
A burning heate ; a cauld ; a flattring foe : 
A pryvate hell ; a very world of woe. 
Yet mighty Love regard not what I say 
Which lye in traunce bereft of all my witte 
But blame the light that leades me thus astray 
And makes my tongue blaspheme by frantik fitte. 
Yet hurt her not, least I sustaine the smart 
Which am content to lodge her in my heart.” 


In the same poem there are some very pretty metaphors and 
allusions, in one of which he says :— 


‘** The Marigold so likes the lovely sunne 
Tbat when he sets, the other hydes her face 
And when he ginnes his morning course to runne 
She spreds abroad, & showes her greatest grace 
So shutes or sprouts my joy as doth this flowre 
When my she-sunne doth either laugh or lowre.” 

Time and space will not allow me to give any more extracts from 
our old unknown poets. In the great libraries of this kingdom are 
hidden hundreds of these relics of the past, which surely deserve a 
better fate than to be left unknown and uncared for. 





(*) Pardieu. 





NORMAN EARLS-PALATINE OF CHESHIRE. 
BY JOHN SLEIGH, ESQ. 


20° Conqueror, we read that Hugh le Loup, the first Norman Ear! of 
Chester, held, in addition to the whole of Cheshire, no less than 128 
lordships in twenty other counties ; and over the Palatinate and North 
Wales he appears to have ruled with little less than imperial sway, 
his tenure of office under his uncle, William the Bastard, being “ tam 
liberé ad gladium sicut ipse Rex tenebat Angliam ad coronam ”—the 
sword of office, called Curtein,* being still one of the principal curi- 
osities in the British Museum. The Welsh called him Hugh Vras, 
the Fat, and he is described as having been “in his youth and flou- 
rishing age a great lover of worldly pleasures and secular pomp ; 
much delighted with interludes, jesters, horses, dogs, and other like 
vanities.” Says Ordericus, “ he was not abundantly liberal, but pro- 
fusely prodigal ; and carried not so much a family as an army along 
with him. He took no account either of his receipts or disburse- 
ments ; he daily wasted his estate and delighted more in falconers and 
huntsmen than in the tillers of his land, or heaven’s orators, the 
ministers. He was given much to his belly, whereby in time he grew 
so fat that he could scarce crawl. He had many bastard sons and 
bastard daughters, but they were almost all swept away by sundry 
misfortunes.” His end was curiously illustrative of the superstitious 
times in which his lot was cast, for when sickness had long hung over 
him, he caused himself to be shorn a monk in his Abbey of St. Wer- 
burgh, where within three days death overtook him. Inter alia, he 
endowed his said Abbey with, “ post obitum comitis vel comitisse, 
Westonam cum appenditiis in Derbyshira ; et ecclesiam de Estona, et 
terram duarum carucarum ; et rectam decimam non solum de annona 
verum etiam de Pullis et Vitulis, de porcis et agnis, de butyro et 
caseo, et de omnibus rebus de quibus Decima debeat dari in his meis 
maneriis ; scilicet ; Eltona, Lech, Roecestra, &c.,&c., &c. 

His successor was his only son Richard, that unfortunate youth 
(juvenis multa probitate et benignitate laudabilis), who along with his 
wife, the two sons and daughters of Henry the First, and the flower 
of the nobility, miserably perished in the Blanche-nef, in the middle 
of the English Channel, on a stormy night in the winter of 1119°20. 

The third‘Earl was Ranulph des Meschines, or de Bricasard, sister’s 
child to Hugh Lupus, who was “ inclined rather to peace and civil 
government,” but whose fate casting him on troublous times, he never- 
theless stuck faithfully to his king in the Norman rebellion, “ scorning 
to be disgraced with the name of traitor.” His widow paid a fine of 
500 marks that she might not be compelled to marry a fourth husband 
within five years ! 





* Curtana, in token that being an Earl-palatine, he had power to restrain the 
king if he should be exorbitant.— Dugdale. 
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Ranulph de Gernoniis, the 4th Earl, is described by the old chroni- 
clers as a gallant man-at-arms ; and his tactics in gaining possession 
of and imprisoning Stephen in Lincoln Castle, would not disgrace a 
modern engireer-officer. In his death he was doubly unfortunate, for 
though poisoned, as was fully believed, by William Peverell, Lord of 
Nottingham (who thereupon turned monk), and his accomplices, his 
widow and son had to sacrifice the town of Styshall tothe rapacity of 
the Bishop of Lichfield, who had been bold enough to excommunicate 
him. 

Of his son, Hugh Cyveliok, 5th Earl, we read that he performed 
many gallant acts, and by his sword “ made purchase ” of certain lands 
from the Welsh, his most harmful neighbours. It is conjectured that 
he died at his hunting-seat, Swythamley, on the confines of Leek and 
Macclesfield forests; and the late Mr. Bateman, of Middleton, was 
strongly of opinion that the old “ Danish cross,” in Leek churchyard, 
which has for so many generations puzzled the uninitiated, was erected 
to commemorate his decease in its immediate neighbourhood. Certain 
is it that a stone has been dug up from close to its base, incised with 
the letters and date H. Q.C.C. 1180, which may fairly stand for 
‘“* Hugo quintus comes Cestriz.” 

We have already, at page 56 of the second volume of the “ Raxt- 
quary,” treated of the prowess and active piety of Ranulph de Blun- 
devill, the Crusader-earl of Chester, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Mercia, 
Britain, and Richmond (as also Prince of Wales), as well as of the 































highly credible circumstances connected with his death and judgment ; 
but as a further proof of the immense dignity attached to his temporal 
state, it may be noticed that in a grant of certain lands in Pulton to 
his Abbey of Dieulacresse, his name takes precedence of that of royalty 
itself. 

John the Scot, 7th and last Norman Earl of Chester, is shrewdly 
suspected of having shared the same fate as his predecessor in the 
earldom, Ralph de Gernons, and to have been poisoned by his wife 
Helena, daughter of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales ; on his death without 
issue, the title became thenceforth one of the dignities of the Crown, 
the third Henry declaring himself unwilling that so huge and illus- 
trious an inheritance should fall under the divided sway of the distaffs 
of women—‘ ne tam preclara dominatio inter colos feeminarum dividi 
contingeret.” * 




















Thornbridge, Bakewell. 





* A tabulated Pedigree of the Norman Earls-Palatine of Chester is given on 
Plate XIII. 
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PEDIGREE OF THE NORMAN E: 


3 ich pe ez 


eh 


— — de Abrincis,=— — half-sister to the Conqueror. 


a noble Norman. 





| 
1. Hugh de Abrincis (surnamed High Lupus, = Ermentrude, 
dau. of Hugh 
Clare- 


vel Hugh le Loup ;) created Earl of Chester on 


the imprisonment of Gherbod, a Fleming (who | de 





Maude de Abrincis, = Ralp 
4th & young. dau. | 





first held that dignity), in 1070. In addition | mont, Earl 
to the whole of the Palatinate of Chester, had | of Bevois, in bees 
grant of 128 lordships. Ob. a monk, at the! France. oe tomer ¥ 


Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester, 27 July, 
11001 





| 
2. Richard de Abrincis,= Maude, dau. of Stephen, 
2nd Norman Earl of | Earl of Blois, by Adela, 
Chester, 7 years old at | dau. of William y® Con- 
his father’sdeath. Ship- | queror. Shipwrecked in 
wrecked in the ‘ Blanche- | y® ‘ Blanche-nef’ i Dec., 











Viscount Bayeux in Nor- 

mandy ; 3rd Earl-Palatine 

of Chester ; Lord of Cum- 

berland and Carlisle, ob. 
1128. 





4. Ranulph de Meschines,=M 
(surnamed de Gernons) 4th | (s 





nef,’ $ Dec., 1119, (26 | 1119, (26 Nov., 1120.) Earl of Chester, ob. excom- | E: 
Nov., 11204). Vv municated and poisoned, it | so 

is supposed, by William | ut 

Peverell, lord of Notting- | p1 

ham, A°. 1153-1155. Gave | R 


the tithes of his mill at Leek 
to the monks of St. Wer- 
berge. Founded Trentham 
priory, co. Staff. & Ment- 
ings, co. Lincoln. 





Pinte Reet ae 





i. Hugh de Meschines=Bertred, dau. of Symon, Richard, Beatrix. = 

(surnamed Keveliok, alias Earl of Evereux, in 

Boham), 5th Earl of Ches- Normandy. 

ter, ob. Leek (Swytham- 

ley 2), co. Stafford, Sep. 
Chester, A° 1180-1. 





ala 





1200! 


2. | 1, § | wl a 
Clementia, sister to=6. Ranulph de Blundeville (album=Constance,Countess of Britanny,=Guy de Thouars. Maude, =David, Earl of Angus, 









































Geffrey de Filgiers, | monasterium-Oswestry). Knight- | dau. and heiress of Conan, Earl vel and of Huntingdon, 
and to William de |ed by Henry II., A°. 1188. 6th | of Britanny, and mother, by Matilda, | brother to William, 
Humet, Constable | Earl-palatine of Chester. Earl of | King Henry’s son Geffrey, to ob. ante ! King of Scotland, and 
of Normandy, and | Huntingdon, Lincoln, Mercia, and | Arthur, Duke of Brétagne, mur- 1232, grandson to David, 

widow of Alan de | Richmond; Duke of Brittany, and | dered by his uncle, King John, eld. dau King of Scotland. 

Dinant Prince of Wales. Ob. Walling- | A®°. 1202. (Divorced A°. 1200. A and co- 
ford, 26 October, 1232. Heart Ob. in childbed, 1201). heiress. | 
sep. Dieulacres, which he founded 
v Ae. 1214. A Crusader. v | 
| i oa 2 ’ | | 
7. John le Scot, 7th Earl-palatine= Helena, vel Avisa,=Robert de Quincy, Margaret,=Alan de Galloway, Isabel, 2' 
of Chester, and Earl of Hunting- | dau. of Llewellyn 34 son of Saher de ux. 2, ob. circa 1286, ob. 1 
don, o.s.p. Dernhale, 7 June, 1237, | Prince of Wales. Quincey, Earl of | 
(poisoned by his wife.) V es ob. | 
201. | 

| | Robert k 

Christiana, = William de Fortibus, Devorguill,=John de Baliol, tended 
0.8.p. Earl of Albemarle. 2"4. dau. & | founder of Balliol crown, t 
e.s. & c.-h, heiress. | College, Oxon., ob, 128 

Y ob. 1269. 
| 

John de Baliol, declared*King (4 quo r¢ 


of Scotland in y® reign of 
Edward I. 
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PLATE Xill 





| 
Judith, = Richard de Aquita. 


talph de Meschines, Judith,=Richard de Aquita. ............ ,= William, Earl of Ewe. Isabel,— Gilbert, youngest son of Richard, Earl of Corboil 
a Norman. eldest 24 dau. 34dau. in Normandy. 
dau. 





nes= Lucia, widow of Ivo de Tailbois, William, of Coupland. 
d), | Earl of Angeau ; and of Roger 
de Romara (son of Geroldus), 
ine | Earl of Lincoln, (by whom she 
im- | had William de Romara, Ear! of 
ob. | Lincoln), and dau. of Algar the 


Saxon, Earl of Mercia. 





| 
William, 


=Maude, dau. of Robert Adeliza, = Richard Fitz-Gilbert, Agnes. 
| (surnamed y® Consul), styled vel Earl of Clare and 
Earl of Gloster, natural Earl of Alice. Hertford, ob. 1139. 
| sontoKingHen.I.and Cam- 
| uterine brotherto Em- bridge. 





press Matilda ; founded 
| Repton-priory A’ 1172, 
| ob, 29 July, 1189. 

| 


x. = Ralph de Malpas. 


(a quo the old Earls of Clare.) 


Waltheof, comes de=Judith, comitessa 
Huntingdon and | neptis W™, Con- 
Northumberland, | questoris. 

ob. 1075. | 


2. 


A, 
Simon de St. Lis,= Matilda. = David, King of the Scots, and Earl of 


Ear] of Hunting- | Huntingdon, j jure uxoris. 
on, 


} 
Ada, Countess de Warren.=Henricus Scotorum prin- 
| ceps, o, v. p.. 1152 





| 
Geofry, of Gillesland. 


Robert de Peshall, 
co. Staff’ Av. 1068, 


= Robert de 
| Grente- 
| maisnil. 





Mabin, =William de Albini, Agnes, 34, dau, &= William de Ferrers, 





gus 

am 24, dau. Eari of Arundel. _co-heiress (Had | 6th Earl of Derby. 
iam, and co- Manor and Castle | Ob. of the gout, A°. 
and heiress. of Chartley.) 1246: & his Coun- 
vid, tess in the same 


Hugh de Albany, Earl 


year, after an union 
of Arundel. (Had Co- 


A of $3 years. 














ventry, Campden, Di- 
ney, Ledes, &c.) 
—_ 5 
1, 224, dau. = Robert le Brus, Mande, William Handsacre. = Ada, had Bolsover, - 
ob. 1251. Lord of Annan- ob. in- Mansfield, é&c. 
dale, ob.1245 = nupta. 


Hawise, 4*» dau.,= Robert, son of 
had Castle and | Sayer de Quin- 
Manor of Boling- cy, Earl of 
broke. | Winchester. 
v. p. 1220, 
2. | a . 
William Marshall,= Margaret de Quincey,=John Lacy, created Earl 
Earl of Pembroke, | 1* dau. & heiress. of Lincoln, 23 Nov, 1232, 
0.8.p., A®°. 1245. y jure uxoris, ob, 1240, 


Amicia. = Ralph de Mesnilwarin, 
(legit?) | Justice of Chester. 
A 


= Henry ide Hastings. 
dom’ ‘Bolsover, 
jure uxoris. 








| 
Dniis Bernardus=Constantia.de 
de Brus, f’ 2. Morton.. 


rt le Brus, con- 
ed for Scotch 
n, temp. Ed. L., 
. 1295, wt. 85. 


cne of the competi- 
tors for the Scotch 
crown, temp. Ed. I. A 
1 Dniis Bernardus de Brus, = Agatha, 

ob, 29°, Ed. II. 


| 


Bernardus de Brus, = 
miles, ob, 4°, Ed- 
ward Ill. 


| 
uo reges Scotre. ) 


Agneta. 





J ae de Brus, = Margareta. 
niles, ob. 21°. Ed- 
ward III. 


Joanna, d. and co-heiress. = Nicholaus Greene, miles. 


Thomas Culpeper, = 


Henry de Hastings, =Joan, dau. and heiress of 
William 
Lord of Abergavenny, 


de Cantilupe, 


| 
Jana, f’ & co-heiress of Nicholas Greene, 


de Exton, co. Rutland, arm’. 


Thomas Colepeper,=Juliana, f? Radulphi Crumwell, militis. 


de Exton, miles. | 





| 
Katharine, f. & heiress of Thos..Colepeper.=Thomas Harrington, de Exton, ° 
’ - - 


A 


jJure uxoris, 


(a quo Baron Harrington of Exton, A°. 1603. ) 
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JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A. 
BY JAMES CROSTON, 


THERE have been few men in the present generation who have laboured 
more industriously, or rendered greater service to the cause of Arche- 
ology, than he whose name appears at the head of this paper, and 
whose death will be learned by the readers of the “‘ Retiqguary” with 
a regret as profound as that with which we make the announcement. 
In the literary and antiquarian world Mr. Harland’s name has become 
almost “‘ familiar as a household word ;” for years past he has held a 
distinguished position among men of letters, and his removal from 
amongst us will be a loss as irreparably great as the void which his 
decease has occasioned to his more immediate friends and connections. 

Mr. Harland was emphatically a self-made man, and for whatever 
mental attainments he possessed, he was indebted solely to his own 
disciplining and training of the reflective powers, and to those habits 
of patient plodding industry and self-reliance into which in early life 
he had schooled himself. He owed nothing to fortune, nothing to 
genius, scrupulously faithful in little things as well as in great, he 
carried with him in everything he undertook the same diligent, earnest, 
unwearying determination, the same strong endurance ; heedless of all 
fatigue, and defiant of all difficulties, he gradually won his way in 
the higher ranks of literature, until he acquired a name that was 
honoured and respected far beyond the circles of his own profession. 

He was born in Hull, in the year 1806. On leaving school he was 
apprenticed to the trade of a compositor, in the office of the Hull 
Packet, and it was whilst so employed that that unrelaxing diligence 
and vigour of intellect which formed so prominent a characteristic of 
his after life first began to develope itself. He began to work out his 
own intellectual capacities, and so prepared himself for higher pursuits. 
Of a literary turn of mind he devoted his spare moments to active 
study ; the art of stenography, then comparatively little known, he 
soon made himself a proficient in, and by his own studious efforts 
acquired that knowledge of the classic languages which enabled him 
in later years to decipher and translate the old MS. deeds and char- 
ters, and so preserve for the use of future antiquaries those valuable 
contributions to local history, which but for his untiring industry 
would in many instances have been lost. 

Mr. Harland became a stenographic reporter at a time when ver- 
batim accuracy was deemed to be all but impossible, and looked upon 
with misgiving as compared with the elaborate reports given in a more 
descriptive though more condensed form His proficiency in the art, 
’ which he had himself greatly improved, soon brought him into notice. 
In 1830 he furnished a report for one of the Hull papers of a meeting 
which took place in that town, and with such unprecedented fulness 
and accuracy as to attract the attention of the Rev. J. G. Robberds, 
the minister of the congregation then worshipping in Cross Street 


Chapel, Manchester, who had been present. Mr. Robberds sought 
R 
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out the young reporter, and so favourably was he impressed with 
his skill in the exercise of his talent, that he communicated the 
fact to the late Mr. John Edward Taylor, at that time proprietor 
and editor of the Manchester Guardian ; this led to Mr. Harland’s 
being offered, and his accepting an appointment on the staff of that 
journal, and his consequent removal to Manchester. From that time 
a new era may be said to have commenced in public journalism ; re- 
ports of occurrences of public interest were given at greater length, 
and with more accuracy of detail than had ever previously been at- 
tempted. Mr. Harland seemed to have a power of endurance that 
was only equalled by his utter disregard of fatigue, and he was not 
only remarkable for his own unwearying industry, intelligence, and 
accuracy in the minutest details of newspaper work, but he seemed to 
have the happy capability of imparting much of his own indomitable 
zeal and enthusiasm to those around him; and though the severe dis- 
cipline which he enforced was no doubt often looked upon by those 
who were less soldierly in disposition as only an arbitrary exercise of 
authority, there are yet many at the present day, eminent in the pro- 
fession, who acknowledge that they owe their success to his sagacious 
advice, and their adherence to those habits of scrupulous exactitude 
which he held to be essential to the proper discharge of the duties of 
the department over which he presided. 

Thirty years ago the office of a reporter was one of a much more 
arduous nature than it is at the present day, and it was one, moreover, 
that was not unfrequently attended with danger, for during the trou- 
blous times which marked the earlier part of the present century, it 
was no unusual thing for a reporter to be singled out as an especial 
mark for mob vengeance. The use of the electric telegraph was then 
unknown, and reports had to be transcribed under great disadvan- 
tages, oftentimes during the rapidity of the journey in returning to 
the office; so great however was Mr. Harland’s love of accuracy, that 
even after the written “copy” had been given into the compositors’ 
room, and his responsibility ended, it was his usual practice to wait 
and read over the proofs before they were allowed to meet the public 
eye. As an evidence of his extraordinary skill as a short-hand writer, 
we may mention an incident that occurred some few years ago. An 
eminent lecturer of Birmingham had occasion to defend himself against 
the attack of an opponent. Though singularly skilful as an extempore 
speaker, he was ineffective and involved in his style of writing ; instead 
therefore of giving a written answer to the charges of his critic, he 
resolved to speak his reply, and to procure the attendance and help 
of a shorthand writer to take down his words, and from his notes to 
publish his self-defence. But here a difficulty arose from the extreme 
rapidity of the lecturer’s utterances, which outstripped the powers of 
the most skilful writers, even of the phonographic system. Mr. Har- 
land was applied to, and proceeding to Birmingham, presented a ver- 
batim report of the lecturer’s address, having been able to arrest and 
record the words as they fell from the voluble tongue of the orator. 
The following anecdote, which we quote from an obituary notice that 
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appeared in the Manchester Guardian, will shew the faithfulness with 
which his reports were given, and the severe test to which his powers 
were on one occasion subjected. ‘A man was being tried at Lancaster 
for making a seditious speech, and Mr. Harland had to produce and 
read his notes as evidence against him. These notes were read slowly 
to allow the Judge to write down the evidence. While this was going 
on, the counsel for the defence turned to a gentleman who sat near 
him, and said, ‘I'll turn this fellow inside out.’ The cross-examination 
for the defence began. ‘You profess to give the exact words?’ 
‘Yes,’ ‘You say the prisoner said so and so; now read what imme- 
diately follows.’ Mr. Harland turned to the place in his notes, and 
read off without hesitation, and without waiting for his evidence to be 
taken down, a passage of one hundred words or more. Again he was 
required to turn to another part of the speech, and the second passage 
then read agreed perfectly with what the counse] knew the prisoner 
had said. The learned counsel desisted, and remarked to the gentle- 
man to whom he had previously spoken, ‘ I don’t think there’s another 
man in England could do that.’” 

Mr. Harland resigned his connection with the Manchester Guardian 
in December, 1860, after completing thirty years of active and arduous 
service. But long before he had quitted that laborious field of labour, 
he had begun to make his mark in another. Whilst occupying the 
reporter's chair he freely indulged his taste for literary and anti- 
quarian research, and for years before his connection with the Guardian 
ceased, scarcely a week passed by without some decyphered inscrip- 
tion, some transcript of a decd or charter from the original monkish 
Latin, or other contribution to local or county history appearing in the 
columns of that journal from his fertile pen. From his youth he was 
a collector and worker ; in early life he began the habit of gathering 
up and methodically storing away for future use whatever he met with 
that bore upon his favourite studies, or that might aid him in penetrat- 
ing the veil obscuring the earlier periods of our history. In this, how- 
ever, he was not prompted by any mere idle inquisitiveness—an anti- 
quary in the truest and best sense of the word, he had a wholesome 
loving interest for the historic past ; he was not a mere “ gatherer of 
other men’s stuff,” a mere Dry-as-dust turning over the musty lumber 
of forgotten ages, and satisfied with the discovery of some rusty relic 
or worthless trinket ; neither did he care to chronicle with graphic 
detail the “ pride, and pomp, and circumstance” with which the great 
pageantries of old are associated ; he chose rather to quit the beaten 
highways and wander lovingly in the untrodden bypaths of history, to 
picture the quaint old-fashioned social and domestic life of the people 
of England as it existed in bygone times, in the stately homes of the 
feudatory chiefs, and the lowly dwellings of their dependent serfs, to 
note their popular customs and usages, their superstitious beliefs and 
practices ; enabling us by the details of their laws and ceremonies and 
institutions, to become familiar with their habits and modes of thought. 
He wrote history as it never had been written ; not by any lofty flight 
of the imagination, but by patient plodding industry and scholarly 
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research he contrived to animate the dim and shadowy records with 
actual throbbing life, imparting to them a charm they never previously 
possessed ; he brought us, as it were, face to face with those who had 
gone before, and enabled us to see as they saw, to feel as they felt, 
aud so to realise that unity of brotherhood which links one generation 
with another, making the past our guide for the present and the 
future. 

Mr. Harland’s contributions to literature led to his connection with 
several learned societies. On the 7th of December, 1854, he was 
elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, he was also one 
of the original members of the Brotherhood of Rosicrucians, a 
society formed in Manchester for the study of archeology in 
general, and the investigation of local antiquities in particular ; 
for several years he acted as honorary secretary to the order, 
and in other ways rendered useful service, many valuable papers 
bearing upon the history of old Manchester and surrounding locali- 
ties, which appeared in its transactions being from his pen, he also 
edited for the Brethren “ Dudlay’s Tree of the Commonwealth,” 
a Treatise by Edmonde Dudlay, sometime Speaker of the House of 
Commons, written by him while a prisoner under sentence of death 
for High Treason, first printed for private circulation in 1859, from a 
copy of his MS. ; and we have now before as one of his letters, ex- 
pressing the great disappointment he felt at being unable, by reason 
of the lameness with which he was then afflicted, to continue to take 
part when the Society resumed its proceedings after an interregnum 
of some few years. With another local Society—the Manchester 
Literary Club—he was connected from its formation, and he was also 
one of the earliest members of the Chetham Society, on the Council 
of whieh he was elected in 1855, on the retirement of the late 
Archdeacon Rushton, an office he continued to hold up to the 
time of his death. By its members he was held in the very 
highest esteem ; he was one of its most laborious editors, and his 
death will leave a void it will be almost impossible to fill. Some idea 
of the services he rendered may be formed from the fact, that in 
addition to his contributions to other quarters, he wrote or edited for 
the Society within a period of thirteen years not less than fourteen 
volumes. To the readers of the “ Reriquary,” he will be remembered 
by his “ Chartulary of the Gresleys of Derbyshire,” and other valued 
communications ;* to Chambers’ “ Book of Days” he was also a con- 
tributor, and the article which appeared in that publication on “ John 
Shaw’s Club,” an institution that has had an existence in Manchester 
for well nigh a century and a half, and which still holds its social 





* Mr. Harland’s contributions. to the ‘‘RELIQUARY,” are the following :—on a 
‘* Find of Six Thousand Silver Pennies at Eccles ;” ‘“‘on Clog Almanacks, or Rune 
Stocks ;” the “ Chartulary of the Gresleys of Derbyshire ;” on ‘‘ Early Exports of 
Derbyshire Lead ;” and an “ AwardjRelatin to Land, &c. at Thorpe, in the Count 
of Derby, in the Sixteenth Century.” Mr. Harland also wrote in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” 
under the nom de plume of “Crux”—an admirable contribution under that signa- 
ture being his article on ‘ Local and other Names and Words.” He had also other 
contributions in progress at the time of his truly lamented decease. 

(Ep. Reiiquary. 
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meetings, and treasures its old Jacobite traditions, and its pleasant 
memories of frolic, feast, and fun, was from his pen. With the space 
at our disposal it would be impossible even to enumerate all that he 
has written, but the following will show how great has been his lite- 
rary industry, and how large his antiquarian knowledge. One of his 
earliest contributions to antiquarian literature was the “ Ancient 
Charters and other Muniments of the Borough of Clitheroe,” from the 
original documents, with translations and notes, issued in 1851, and 
the same same year he published his “Autobiography of William 
Stout,” a Lancaster quaker. In 1853, he issued the “ Historical 
Account of the Cistercian Abbey of Sally in Craven, Yorkshire ;” and 
about the same time there appeared from his pen a paper on “ A Lan- 
cashire Charm in Cypher against Witchcraft and Evil Spirits.” The 
same year saw the first of his works published through the medium 
of the Chetham Society—‘ The Lancashire Lieutenancy under the 
Tudors and Stuarts,” edited from the Shuttleworth MS., and which he 
completed in two volumes. The following year he published a * Me- 
moir of Mr. John Just, of Bury,” his old friend and fellow-labourer in 
the field of archzeology, who had also been associated with him as a 
member of the Rosicrucian Society, which first appeared in the Trans- 
actions of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. In 
1856 appeared the first volume of the “ House and Farm Accounts of 
the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe Hall,” a work throwing considerable 
light upon domestic life in Lancashire in bygone days, this was fol- 
lowed by the first part of his ‘‘ Mamecestre: being chapters from the 
early history of Manchester,” a work in three volumes, of the highest 
possible value to local antiquaries, containing, as it did, an interesting 
and most carefully compiled history of Manchester from almost pre- 
historic times, through the period of Roman occupation, and under 
the rule of its baronial and feudatory lords. To the third volume of 
the “‘ Chetham Miscellanies,” he contributed “The Names of Eight 
Hundred Inhabitants of Manchester who took the Oath of Allegiance 
to Charles IT. in 1679 ;” and in 1864-5 he published through the same 
Society two volumes of the ‘ Court Leet Records of the Manor of 
Manchester in the Sixteenth Century,” accompanying them with plans 
of Manchester and Salford as they appeared in 1650. These were 
almost immediately followed by his “Collectanea relating to Man- 
chester and its neighbourhood at various periods,” of which two 
volumes have appeared; and another work from his pen—his last 
contribution to the Chetham series—‘“ Three Lancashire Documents 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” is now in the printer's 
hands, and will shortly be issued to the members. 

In addition to the works we have named, Mr. Harland compiled 
and edited in 1865, a collection of “ Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, 
chiefly older than the Nineteenth Century,” a most valuable contri- 
bution to the ballad literature of England ; this was followed in 1866 
by his ‘“‘ Lancashire Lyrics, or Modern songs and Ballads of the County 
Palatine,” a volume that reflected much credit upon his critical dis- 
crimination, and the value of which was increased by some of his own 
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poetical compositions. Contemporaneously with it he issued an 
edition of the “Songs of the Wilsons,” to which he prefixed a memoir 
of that extraordinary family of humorous song writers ; and he also 
undertook to prepare for the Chetham Society a work on the An- 
thology of Lancashire, being a collection of the metrical songs and 
ballads and rhyming chronicles of the county, chiefly of an earlier date 
than those contained in his “ Ballads and Songs,” and upon this work 
he was engaged at the time of his decease. 

In 1862, he published conjointly with Mr. William Dobson, of 
Preston, a “ History of Preston Guild,” to which he appended some 
valuable notes on the old Guild-rolls and charters, and also gave 
a complete translation of the ancient costumal of that borough, which 
he pronounced to be “one of the most ancient and interesting of 
existing English municipal documents,” and of which previously only 
very imperfect transcripts had been given; and little more than a 
year ago he was associated with Mr. T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., of 
Burnley, in the production of a volume of “ Lancashire Folk Lore,” 
illustrative of the superstitious beliets and practices; local customs 
and usages of the people of the County Palatine. Since then he has, 
unassisted, prepared for Messrs. Routledge and Sons a re-issue of 
“Gregson’s Portfolio of Fragments,” relating to the history and an- 
tiquities, topography and genealogies of the County Palatine and 
Duchy of Lancaster; and at the time of his death he was engaged 
upon the stupendous work of reproducing, elaborating, and revising for 
the same publishers, “ Baines’ History of Lancashire,” and continuing 
it to the present time, an undertaking that entailed the re-writing of 
nearly the whole of that voluminous work, and the labour attendant 
upon which it is to be feared, if it did not actually cause, hastened 
the result of that illness which all must so greatly deplore ; for with 
that apparent forgetfulnes of the limits set to human strength, which 
had always been so prominent a trait in his character, he taxed the 
powers of both body and mind to the very utmost. So conscientious 
was he in the discharge of what he believed to be his duty, that 
almost to the very last hour of his life he could not bear to let a proof 
sheet pass from his hands uncorrected ; and so as he lay suffering he 
continued at his task, working on as long as he could hold pencil and 
paper, and yielding only when nature could no longer hold out. The 
first volume of “ Baines” was issued a few days after his death, the 
second and concluding volume he left unfinished, but the MS. was 
found to be sufficiently far advanced to enable his friend, the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, to promise the completion of the work from Mr. 
Harland’s own stenographic notes, and the publishers have announced 
that it will now shortly be in the hands of the subscribers. Mr. Har- 
land had further undertaken to revise and prepare for Messrs. Rout- 
ledge & Sons re-issues of Dr. Whittaker’s celebrated county histories, 
viz.—the “ History of the Original Parish of Whalley and the Honor 
of Clitheroe ;” “ History of Richmondshire ;” and “ History and An- 
tiquities of the Deanery of Craven.” In addition to the works enume- 
rated, Mr. Harland we believe printed for private circulation an 
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edition of Sir John Prestwich’s “ Respublica,” to which he @ffixed a 
bibliographical and biographical preface. 

As a patient, careful, and painstaking writer, Mr. Harland holds 
rank amongst the highest, and his contributions to county history, 
and antiquarian literature generally, will always be looked upon with 
the greatest respect. Though always accumulating information, he 
was always willing to give assistance to his literary compeers, and to 
impart information from his own well furnished mind, and it is per- 
haps not too much to say, that there is scarcely an antiquary of note 
at the present day, who has not in some way or other profited by his 
knowledge and researches. When the Rev. John Booker, F.S.A., was 
collecting the subject matter for his “ History of the Ancient Chapel of 
Blackley,” Mr. Harland rendered very material assistance; and many 
of the biographical notes which add so much to the interest of the 
Rev. J. Finch Smith’s work on the “ Manchester School Register,” are 
from his pen ; and other of the “ Chetham” editors are also indebted 
to him for matter communicated, as their several prefaces testify. 
One of the evidences of his methodical way of collecting and storing 
up information, is a volume of cuttings from newspapers and other 
publications, presented by Mr. Jordan to the Chetham Library, with 
the following inscription written upon the fly-leaf in Mr. Harland’s 
own hand:—“ Manchester Olio, a collection of facts and documents, 
Idcal and antiquarian, relating to Manchester and neighbourhood, cut 
from the Manchester papers from 1852 to 1866 ; with local and unti- 
quarian notices of various places in Lancashire, Cheshire, and York- 
shire, including the proceedings of the Rosicrucian Society.” 

About the time of Mr. Harland’s retirement from the Guardian, 
and whilst he was residing at Swinton, some five miles from Man- 
chester, an abscess formed in the left leg, near the knee-joint, from 
which he suffered extreme and long-continued pain. He entirely lost 
the use of the limb, and for a very vonsiderable period was unable to go 
out of doors, but eventually he so far recovered as to be able to move 
about with crutches. Irrespective of his lameness he enjoyed excel- 
lent health, and up to the time when he last appeared in public—the 
annual meeting of the Council of the Chetham Society, March 25th, 
1868—he seemed to retain his customary vigour and buoyancy of 
spirits. Within a few days of that meeting he was seized with inflam- 
mation of the liver and bowels. It was confidently hoped, however, that 
the attack would yield to medical treatment, and for a time no serious 
apprehensions were entertained ; indeed, so little was his immediate 
dissvlution anticipated, that he had accepted an invitation to spend a 
few days in the very week in which he died with Mr. William Harri- 
son, F.S.A., at Samlesbury Hall, near Blackburn, one of the most 
perfect examples remaining of the old English manor house, and round 
which a world of history and tradition hovers. This pleasure was 
however denied him, other and more serious symptoms developed 
themselves, and at length about midnight on Thursday,’ the 23rd 
April, 1868, in the 62nd year of his age, he finished a life of unceasing 
labour and public usefulness, at his residence, Brideoak Street, Chee- 
tham Hill, near Manchester, whither he had only very lately removed. 
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Suchsare the few brief annals of Mr. Harland’s life. A man of un- 
common exertion and unremitting assiduity ; of profound rather than 
of brilliant intellect, he united a quickness of perception, with a direct- 
ness of aim in pursuit, and a determination of will that never flagged. 
His mind was constantly occupied without any fits of impulsive haste, 
or any season of absolute rest, and so he spent his life and the great 
powers he possessed in acquiring and disseminating knowledge, with- 
out any expectation or desire for pecuniary reward, satisfied by the 
growing esteem of the community amid which he dwelt. Liberal in 
communicating information he had so laboriously obtained, he was yet 
scrupulously just in acknowledging the smallest obligation to others ; 
fraud and chicanery he abhorred, and if he entertained a feeling of 
resentment at all, it was against those who would unscrupulously 
appropriate to themselves the labour of other men’s brains. He was ex- 
emplary in all the relations of life, whether in the discharge of his pub- 
lic duties, as a friend, or in the privacy of his own domestic circle. His 
character was marked by the highest integrity, and it was unsullied by 
any act of meanness. In his religious sentiments he was simple and 
sincere, though not one to speak much of the life beyond. By pro- 
fession and conviction a member of the Unitarian church, he was yet 
eminently liberal in his intercourse with others, however widely they 
might differ from him in matters of faith. He was one of the founders 
of the congregation worshipping in New Bridge Street Chapel, Strange- 
ways, Manchester, aud in earlier days, when he was most wearied with 
labour of brain and hand, and most weighted with the cares of life, he 
devoted his spare hours to the work of teaching in the Sunday School. 
He was always ready to render any assistance in his power to his 
religious friends, and in several of the societies and institutions con- 
nected with the community to which he belonged, his valuable services 
in promoting philanthropic movements, will be gratefully remembered. 

Modest and unassuming in his manner and deportment, he was 
never puffed up by ambitious pride, though his labours were fully 
appreciated and widely acknowledged. His personal appearance was 
sure to arrest attention: he had a somewhat commanding presence, 
in stature slightly above the middle height, with a frame well-knit, 
muscular and amply developed, without however inclining to corpu- 
lency, his head was large, and his forehead broad and expressive, and 
his mouth firmly set, indicative of his resolution, whilst his silver-grey 
hair and long white flowing beard and moustache gave him an ap- 
pearance that was almost patriarchal. An unevenness of temper has 
occasionally been attributed to him, but this, if it ever shewed itself, 
may be traced to that bodily infirmity and suffering he was so long 
called upon to endure, and was surely amply atoned for by his general 
good humour and convivial pleasantry. In conversation he was ani- 
mated and attractive, often humorous, and occasionally he indulged in 
sarcasm, a gift he was capable of exercising with good effect, though 
he never used it to excess. He spoke deliberately but confidently, 
whilst his knowledge of general subjects was large, there being 
scarcely a topic at table that he was not capable of conversing, and 
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that very ably, upon. Mr. Harland had been twice married, and he 
leaves a widow and a large family as well as a very wide circle of 
friends to lament his loss. 

His remains were interred on Tuesday, April 28th, at the Rusholme 
Road Cemetery, near Manchester, and though it had been his wish 
that the funeral should be as private as possible, a large number of 
his literary friends and associates attended in order to testify their 
appreciation of his worth, and their regret at his loss, The mournful 
procession left his house shortly after one o'clock, and included twelve 
carriages ; the first contained the office-bearers of the New Bridge 
Street Chapel, at which, as we have said, Mr. Harland had been a 
worshipper, then followed four carriages containing members of the 
Manchester Literary Club, next in order was a carriage in which the 
Chetham Society was represented by its venerable President, James 
Crossley, Esq., F.S.A., Mr. George Peel, Treasurer, Mr. R. H. Wood, 
Hon. Secretary, and others ; other carriages succeeded, containing the 
private and literary friends of the deceased. The private carriages of 
the Mayors of Manchester and Salford were in the procession, as was 
also that of Mr. J. E. Taylor, the proprietor of the d/anchester Guar- 
dian, Mr. Taylor himself being prevented by absence in London 
from attending in person. The hearse was followed by two mourning 
coaches containing the relatives and more intimate friends of the 
deceased, including his sons, Mr. J. W. Harland, Mr. F. Harland, 
Mr. P. Harland, and the Rev. Brooke Herford. The cortege arrived 
at the cemetery about two o'clock, where a large number of people 
had congregated to do a last honour to his memory. The funeral 
service was impressively read by the Rev. Brooke Herford, and the 
coffin, which bore a plain inscription setting forth the name and date 
of birth and death of the deceased, was then slowly lowered into its 
narrow house of rest, amid the sorrowing regrets of the many friends 
who had gathered round. On the Sunday succeeding the interment 
a memorial sermon was preached in New Bridge Street Chapel, by 
Mr. Herford, from the text, 2 Chronicles, chap. xxxi. v. 21—‘‘ And in 
every work that he began—he did it with all his heart.” His past 
career was alluded to in feeling and impressive language, and the 
lessons that his life conveys were earnestly and ably enforced. “Such 
men,” said the preacher, “are the salt of the community ; they ele- 
vate its standard of fidelity in work ; they teach it to be proud of 
nobler and more lasting things than wealth ; and they hold up before 
os youth the encouraging image of strong, diligent, cultured, earnest 
ife.” 


The Grove, Cheetham Hill; near Manchester. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
HARLAND, ESQ,, F.S.A. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON, 


Tae life of an author, it has been said, is often merely the history of 
his books, their publication and reception by the public and by the 
critics. And the bare list of the writings of a voluminous author is 
of service, since it shews the varied channels into which his literary 
efforts have diverged. In some cases where a writer has contributed 
liberally to the serial literature of the day without reprinting his 
articles in a collected form, a list of this sort will stand as a barrier 
against the oblivion of old magazines and old newspapers. 

The present list, we believe, contains the title of every separate 
work issued by the late Mr. John Harland, F.S.A., but unfortunately 
the means do not exist for indicating accurately his numerous contri- 
butions to periodicals, particularly the many antiquarian articles 
which he contributed to the Manchester Guardian during his thirty 
years’ connection with that journal. Mr. Harland, like most other 
snappers-up of unconsidered trifles, was in the habit of forming scrap- 
books of antiquarian gleanings, newspaper cuttings, and similar odds 
. and ends. . Two collections of this nature he presented to the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire ; but a third, and by far the most 
important, was presented by the liberality of Joseph Jordan, Esq., 
F.R.C.S. to the Chetham Library; it has a MS. title in Mr. Harland’s 
hand-writing—“ The Manchester Olio, &c.,” and contains a great 
number of cuttings, &c., relating to local antiquities, including all Mr. 
Harland’s own contributions of that nature, but unfortunately he has 
omitted to identify his own articles, and it is to be feared that this 
will now be impossible. Of his archaeological works, the most inter- 
esting are the two volumes of Manchester Collectanea ; sufficient ma- 
terials yet remain for another volume, which may be expected to make 
its appearance under the auspices of the Chetham Society. 

At the time of his lamented decease, Mr. Harland was engaged in 
various literary undertakings ; what degree of completeness they had 
attained we have not ascertained ; the most important of them were 
“Gregson’s Fragments,” “ Ancient Lancashire Ballads,” and “ Whit- 
taker’s Craven.” 

Besides the periodicals already mentioned, Mr. Harland was an 
occasional contributor to “‘ Notes and Queries,” to Chambers’s “ Book 
of Days,” to the “ Rexiquary,” and to a short-lived local magazine 
entitled “Country Words.” Some articles on the Folk Speech of 
Lancashire, by Jonathan Oldbuck, were generally, and we believe 
correctly, attributed to his pen. 

He possessed a valuable collection of works on the art of steno- 
graphy, and we think it would be an act of grateful remembrance if 
this collection were secured for the Chetham Library, there to be pre- 
served intact, and distioct from the remainder of the collection, as 
a memorial of a distinguished Lancashire antiquary. 
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In the following list the books have been arranged in chronological 
order, irrespective of their subjects :— 


A Full Report of the Speeches at the Dinner given to Edmund George 
Hornby, Esq., M.P. Taken in Shorthand by J. Harland. War- 
rington, 1833, pp. 44, 8vo. 

A Report of Addresses delivered at the Ninth Anniversary of the Sal- 
ford Unitarian Chapel, December 30, 1833. Taken in Shorthand 
by John Harland. Manchester, 1834, pp. 33, 12mo. 

Proceedings on occasion of the Presentation of a Testimonial from the 
Gentlemen educated at Manchester College, York, to the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved. From the Shorthand of Mr. Harland, with 
an Appendix. London, 1840, pp. 54, 8vo. 

Stray Leaves [Poems] Collected for the Atheneum Bazaar, October, 
1843, By Iota. Manchester, pp. 24, 12mo. 

On a Charter of Feoffment of Gorton, by Thomas La Warr, Clerk, 
12th Baron of Manchester, to Thomas Longley, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and others ; dated 20th May, 10th Henry V., A.D. 1422. 
By John Harland, Esq., of Manchester. Liverpool, 1850, pp. 4, 
8vo. Read before the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

The Supply of Water to Manchester. History of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of the Water Supply in Manchester, including a Sketch of 
the various schemes for supplying the town up to the present 
time. [By John Harland.| Reprinted from the Manchester 
Guardian for November, 1850, Manchester, 1851, pp. 79, 8vo. 

Ancient Charters and other Muniments of the Borough of Clithero, in 
the County of Lancaster. From the Original Documents, with 
Translations and Notes. By J. Harland. Manchester, 1851, 
pp. 52, 4to. 

Autobiography of William Stout, of Lancaster. Edited by John Har- 
land. Manchester, 1851, pp. vii. 154, 8vo. 

Account of the Grant of Free Warren by Henry III. to Thomas 
Gresley, Sixth Baron of Manchester. By John Harland, Esq. 
Liverpool, 1852, pp. 13. Read before the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. 

A Lancashire Charm in Cypher, against Witchcraft and Evil Spirits. 
By John Harland. Liverpool, 1852, pp. 6, 8vo. Read before 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The Lancashire Lieutenancy under the Tudors and Stuarts, from the 
Shuttleworth MSS. Edited by John Harland. Two Parts. 
Manchester, 1853, pp. cxviii. 332, 8vo. Chetham Society's Pub- 
lications. 

Historical Account of the Cistercian Abbey of Sally in Craven, York- 
shire. Edited [and compiled] by J. Harland. London, 1853, 
pp. 107, 8vo. 

Memoir of the late Mr. John Just. By Mr. Jno. Harland. Man- 
chester, 1854, pp. 31, 8vo. From the Memoirs of the Manchester 
Literary Society. 
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The House and Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths, of Gawthorpe 
Hall. Edited by John Harland. Four Parts. Manchester, 
1856—8, pp. x. 471, 8vo. Chetham Society’s Publications. 

The Tree of Common Wealth: a Treatise by Edmonde Dudlay, Esq. 
Sometime Speaker of the House of Commons. Written by him 
while a Prisoner in the Tower, in the years 1509 and 1510, and 
under sentence of death for High Treason. Now first Printed 
from a Copy of his Manuscript for the Brotherhood of the Rosy 
Cress. [Edited by John Harland.] Manchester, 1859, pp. xix. 
66, 4to. 

Mumecestre : being Chapters from the early recorded History of Man- 
chester. Edited by John Harland. Manchester, 1861—2, pp. 
xl., 626. 3 vols, with a plate. Chetham Society’s Publications. 

A History of Preston Guild. By William Dobson and John Harland, 
F.S.A. Preston [1862], pp. 116, 8vo.. Three Editions. 

The Names of Eight Hundred Inhabitants of Manchester who took the 
Oath of Allegiance to Charles IL in April, 1679. Communi- 
cated by John Harland. Manchester, printed for the Chetham 
Society, 1862, pp. 8, 8vo. 

The Songs of the Wilsons, with a Memoir of the Family. Edited by 
John Harland, F.S.A. London, 1865, pp. 78, 8vo. 

Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, chiefly older than the 19th Century. 
Collected and Edited, with Notes, by John Harland, F.S.A. 
London, 1865, pp. xvi. 281, 8vo. 

Traditions of Lancashire. By John Roby. New Edition [Edited by 
John Harland]. London, 1866. Two volumes. 

Lancashire Lyrics : Modern Songs and Ballads of the County Palatine. 
Edited by John Horland, F.S.A. London, 1866, pp. xvi. 320, 
8vo. 

Lancashire Folk-Lore. Compiled and Edited by John Harland, F.S.A., 
and T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. London, 1867, pp. xii. 308, 8vo. 

Collectanea relating to Manchester and its Neighbourhood. Com- 
piled and Edited by John Harland, F.S.A. Manchester, 1866, 
pp. 240, 4to. Vol. II. 1867, pp. 252. 

The History of the County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster. By 
the late Edward Baines, Esq. The Biographical Department by 
the late W. R. Whatton, F.S.A. A New, Revised, and Improved 
Edition, Edited by John Harland, F.S.A. Volume I. London, 
1868, pp. xvi. 690, 4to. 

Three Lancashire Documents. I.—The Great De Lacy Inquisition, 
1311. I1—The Survey of 1328—1346. III1.—Custom Roll 
and Rental of the Manor of Ashton-under-Lyne, 1422. Edited 
by John Harland, F.S.A. Manchester, printed for the Chetham 
Society, 1868, pp. xiii. 141, 4to. 

Mr. Harland commenced writing a History of Shorthand, but the pro- 
ject was laid aside after the first sheet—Greek and Roman Tachy- 
graphy—had been printed. 

(Prestwich’s Respublica. New Edition. 4) 
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Mr. Harland’s was a life of steady, persevering industry; some idea 
of the extent of his labours may be formed, when it is known that the 
books written. or edited by him (excluding his contributions to period- 
ical literature), extend to about four thousand quarto ; two thousand 
octavo ; and one hundred duodecimo pages ; a total of more than six 
thousand pages as the work ot one fluent pen. And the work he did 
was done well and accurately, and needed extensive reading and care- 
ful research. He has left his mark upon the archeological literature 
of England. 

His life may serve to show what can be accomplished by sheer 
honest hard work. His life labour is ended now, the quick pen has 
ceased for evermore. 


Brothers, he has done his best, 
He is weary, let him rest. 


Sfrangeways. 


4 


WIRKSWORTH FOOTBALL PLAY. 
BY THE REV. JOHN SMITH DOXEY, M.A. 


Tue following ballad, founded on an event which occurred in the early 
part of the present century, is, I venture to think, worthy of preserva- 
tion in the pages of that valuable antiquarian miscellany the “ Ret1- 
quaRY,”. which embraces subjects of almost every description, espe- 
cially those which bring before the eyes of the present generation 
scenes grave and gay of past days, alas! never more to return. Sub- 
jects’of the latter kind, whether in prose or verse, preserving perma- 
nently the memory of the social, political, and religious habits, the 
pastimes, the diversions, and the domestic occupations, employments, 
and customs of our forefathers, who trod those very paths which we 
are now treading, to all sensible and enquiring minds I cannot but 
feel certain, are interesting and instructive. 

Until very lately little has been done to collect and hand down to 
others the fleeting, because oral, ballads and songs of our country. 
Happily, however, there is now a growing taste for these valuable and 
interesting remains, which has called forth many collections of ballads 
and songs, and it would seem, judging from the ready and extensive 
sale such works have met with, that the more publications of this 
nature are brought forth, the more are they sought after and read. 
Much gratitude is due from us in this respect to such lovers of ancient 
literature, as Mr. Halliwell, the late Mr, Harland (whose death must 
be deeply felt by all of us), the worthy Editor of the “ Rexiquary,” 
and others, for their fostering care, and the ability they have displayed 
in this branch of literature. 

I am sure that all readers of the “ Retiquary” will unite with me 
in wishing that the useful work which has been begun will go on, and 
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that every success may attend those who, having the leisure and 
abilities, devote their time to the production of works of this class, 
which, while they afford pleasure, convey instruction to future gener- 
ations. 

Of all the particulars respecting the present ballad, and the event 
which called it forth, the following are, I believe, the most trustworthy. 
The ballad is said to have been written by Jonathan Twigge, who was 
born at Birchover, and for many years until his death resided at 
Wirksworth. He was by trade a glazier, and kept for some time a 
public-house called “ The Glaziers’ Arms,” and from all accounts was 
very clever at composing squibs and ballads, which were in great 
favour with the people of the lower orders. He is numbered amongst 
“ the eminent natives of the county of Derby,” as given by Mr. Glover 
in his history of the county, where he is described as a glazier and 
song-writer, living between the years 17 and182. The contest 
which is the subject of the ballad took place at Dethick, and was 
looked upon as being between the inhabitants of. Wirksworth, and 
those of Middleton, a small village lying near, chiefly inhabited by 
hardy and industrious miners. 

The struggle, which drew to the spot all the inhabitants of both 
places, so that to use a local expression—‘ you might have stormed 
either Wirksworth or Middleton”—caused great excitement at the time, 
and is still remembered by the old people. The issue being unfavour- 
able to the Middleton players, who afterwards complained of unfair 
treatment on the occasion, great animosity was excited between the in- 
habitants of the two places, which vented itself from time to time 
until even lately in hard words and fights, although in many instances 
the source of the feud was entirely forgotten or unknown. The fol- 
lowing, evidently written at the time of the event, possibly by Twigge 
himself, which I have copied literally throughout, is taken from a 
manuscript in the possession of Mr. George Marsden, of Wirksworth, 
who kindly gave me permission to maké use of it: 

It is well to add, in conclusion, for the credit of Twigge, that the 
errors in the grammatical construction of the ballad may be due, not 
to the composer, rude genius as he was, but rather to some illiterate 
person who has written it down from hearsay or memory. 


Two champions bold the other day, 
Engaged a Foot-Ball Match to play, 
The field was pointed out ; 
One, Little-David call’d by name, 

Recorded in the list of fame, 
A man of courage stout. 


He with young Ince that very day 

’Gainst Roebuck and his son would play 
The laurel for to win ; 

Roebuck and son likewise appear’d, 

And flush’d with hope each other cheered 
Was ready to begin. 





WIRKSWORTH FOOTBALL PLAY. 


All people that could leave their home, 
To see the play in crowds did come, 
The Lawyer and the Proctor ; 
Women and men of every sort, 
Collected was to view the sport, 
The Parson and the Doctor. 
The Parson purpos’d for their sake, 
A Funeral Sermon for to make, 
If any one was slain ; 
And if they chanc’d to break their neck, 
The Doctor ready at a beck, 
To pull them in again. 


The Lawyer—should disputes arise, 
About the Play, or of the Prize, 
Was there to make an end on’t; 
For whoever soe’er should win, 
To him it did not mean a pin, 
If plaintiff or defendant. 


The boys was frolicksome and gay, 
Quite full of life and full of play, 

They frisk’d about like kittens ; 
’T was laughable the people said, 
For Mr. Roebuck was arrayed 


In’s spectacles and mittens, 


To keep his fingers from the cold, 

Perhaps was thirty winters old, 
Their age did not agree ; 

David was plain and unadorn’d, 

To guard against the cold he scorn’d, 
And he was sixty-three. 


The ball threw up the boys did run, 
It was young Roebuek got the pun, 
To make his work complete ; 
He catch’d young Ince and swung him round, 
Then threw him headlong on the ground, 
Exulting in the feat. 


After the Ball without delay, 

Towards the goal he wing’d his way, 
The victory to gain ; 

But David who did guard the same, 

Soon drove him back from whence he came, 
And did his post maintain. 


With pun for pun awhile they played, 
Quite full of glee and undismayed, 
Each side sustain’d their part ; 
Till once more meeting at the ball, 
Young Ince receiv’d a second fall, 
Which cow’d him to the heart, 
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No more with ardent strife he ran, 

For he no more durst face his man, 
But his approaches shunn’d ; 

He rather seemed to slink away, 

For he would meet no more that day, 
And at a distance punn’d. 


Young Roebuck being on the watch, 
Within his hands the ball did catch, 
And then he did repair, 
Unto the goal with all his might, 
Avoiding David in his flight, 
But that was deemed unfair. 
Old Roebuck fierce and David strong, 
From place to place they dart along 
And every effort tries ; 
His partner was so weary grown, 
It made it nearly two to one, 
Contending for the prize. 


Young Roebuck having got the ball, 
Like lightning flew towards the goal, 
For he was light and slim ; 

David to follow him declin’d, 
For he as well might catch the wind, 
As think of catching him. 
So Roebuck having won the day, 
It put an end to further play, 
And likewise all our fun ; 
Yet this I'll say—To prove I can, 
Had David had as good a man, 
He certainly had won.* 


Milnrow, Rochdale. 





«eo 


* Some other, end very excellent, lines on “The Football Play,” have recently been 
printed from the original by Mr. Marsden. The lines are by John Wright, a native 
of Wirksworth, and exhibit much talent. John Wright was eldest son of John and 
Hannah Wright, of Bole-hill, Wirksworth, and was born there May 9, 1749. His 
father was a miner, to which trade the son was brought up, but eventually became a 
mine agent, and died much esteemed in 1828, His poetical productions are of great 
merit. [Ep. RELIQUARY. 
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ON AN. IVORY OBJECT FOUND AT CRAWSHAWBOOTH. 
BY H. ECROYD SMITH. 


Tue little object here illustrated of the actual size, has been carved in 
ivory, and belongs to a class of relics of very scarce occurrence, viz.— 
those connected with the homely table-games of our ancestors, which 
doubtlessly included many besides the old standards Chess and 
Draughts. Unfortunately our specimen is incomplete, being only a 
portion of a teetotum, counter, or whatever the article may have been. 
The largest part is flat, but becomes gradually thinner towards the 
wider end. Inscribed upon this is a couplet still occasionally to be 
seen worked up with various devices in ancient taverns— 
** A good wife makes her husband sing, 
“ But sum do like a serpent sting.” 

the former line being carved on one side and the latter on the reverse, 
each being spread out into three short lines, the words being divided 
from each other by groups of four dots. The date 1693, is introduced 
in the centre of the reverse. It was found in the course of last year 
_ in an interesting old house at Crawshawbooth, near Rawtonstall, 
having fallen down a crevice in the oak sill of one of the heavy 
mullioned windows. This building is now a unique one in the dis- 
trict, and being to some extent connected with my family through a 
great-uncle having married from it a daughter of a former proprietor, 
shortly before emigrating to Pennsylvania, about 1780, I suggested to 
my friend Dr. Kerr, its present occupier, the preparation of the 
following description of this old residence for the “ Rexiquary,” 
seeing that through improvements or change of ownership, the “ Old 
Manor House,” like many another, might soon be wholly removed. 

A similar object to the one here engraved, but having a hole in the 
pwot, is in the possession of Mr. Walter, of Percombe Hill, South 
Petherton, Somerset. It is inscribed— 

“« Now man with man is so unjust 
** That one ean scarce tell who to trust.” 


It was found in the South of England. 
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NOTICE OF THE MANSION HOUSE OF CRAWSHAWBOOTH.* 
BY JAMES KERR. 


Tue Mansion House of Crawshavbooth is situated in the village of 
that name, in the township of Higher Booths, chapelry of Goodshaw 
(now an ecclesiastical parish), in the original parish of Whalley, and 
the Manor of Accrington-new-hold, within the Honor of Clitheroe, 
in the Hundred of Blackburn, and the Northern Division of Lan- 
cashire. It faces the east, and stands on the west side of the direct 
line of road from Manchester to Burnley, and is nineteen miles from 
the former place, and five miles from the latter. It is built in courses, 
of unequal thickness, of a kind of grit or sandstone, found in the lower 
coal measures of the immediate locality. It is 44 feet 6 inches in 
length, with an additional projection of two feet for the fire-places at . 
the northern end, 24 feet in width, and 17 feet 8 inches in height, 
outside measurement. 1t is of two stories, and has a projecting porch 
of 11 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. This porch, arched in front 
with a kind of dark red sandstone, is furnished within with a stone seat 
on each side, and has over it a slightly projecting apartment, which is 
entered from the upper story. The general thickness of the walls of 
the house is from 25 to 27 inches; they are built with a kind of clay- 
mortar, and pointed with lime, the pointing being probably of later 
date than the building, which is covered with grey flag-slate of the 
district, and is dated 1610. It was lighted originally below, by three 
windows in front, the lights of which are separated by stone mullions. 
These lights are each 3 feet in height, by 11 to 12 inches in width, the 
tops are square, with a cornice over them, the panes are square, and 
set in lead, and each light has a perpendicular iron stanchion in the 
centre. The back windows are irregular in size, and one of the three 
seems to have been the result of an afterthought. The four upper 
windows were similar to those below, but smaller, and were all in front, 
with the exception of an additional small light in the north gable, 
which lighted a partially projecting back apartment, from the lower 
story of which was the only means of access to the upper part of the 
house, by a narrow wooden staircase. The ground floor is divided into 
four apartments, viz.—the one just referred to, a parallel one at the 
front, one the whole width of tke building at the south end, and a 
large central room, measuring 254 feet by 18} feet, and between the 
projecting beams, 9 feet 5 inches in height. The original divisions of 
the upper story seem to have corresponded exactly with those below, 
with the addition of the porch room ; the front apartment at the north, 
end being used as a bedroom, and that at the south end as a ware- 





* The Forest of Rossendale was divided into vaccaries, subsequently called Booths, 
from the erections put up for the housing of the cattle. The name of this booth is 
from Crow (vernacular Craw), Shaw ; “athicket ; a small wood ; ashady place.” (Jm- 
perial Dictionary ;) and the houses adjoining the Mansion House still retain the name 
of ‘‘ Crawtrees,”” a name even now retained in the district for rookeries, rook and crow 
being in the vernacular synonymous. 
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house, into which goods were hoisted through a door in the front, to 
w!ich there was no outside access from below. The floors of the bed- 
room and the central apartment above are of oak, all the other floors 
throughout the house seem to have been flagged, including even a kind 
of loft over the bedroom. The inside doors are all of polished oak, 
and all the window recesses are furnished with polished oak seats and 
panels, from the sill to the floor. The outer front door is also oak, 
but is painted, with ornamental woodwork around it, in which are, over 
the top, the letters G. H., a scroll, and a scallop-shaped ornament. 

To the original building have been added in front, a staircase, 
parallel with the porch, and at the back, a breakfast room, with a bed- 
room over it, and a kitchen, Some alterations and modifications in 
the doors, windows, and internal arrangements, have been made, to 
meet modern requirements. 

In the large room below, is fixed a fine old piece of polished oak fur- 
niture, which includes a wardrobe, cupboards, and numerous drawers. 
It is 12 feet 8 inches in length, by 2 feet in depth, and stands the 
height of the room; and in the room at the south end, there are 
polished oak cupboards on each side of the fire place, united above by 
corresponding wainscoting. The Mansion House, with a small garden 
and a grass plot attached, belongs to Mr. George Henry Butterworth 
Haworth, of Hawthorn, near Goodshaw, the adjoining booth, and 
descended to him from his father, the late Mr. George Haworth, of the 
same place, who became the owner by purchase. ‘The house, with a 
large amount of land and other property adjoining, was previously the 
patrimony of Mr. William Haworth, from his father, Mr. George 
Haworth, of New Laund, in Pendle Forest, and so far as I can learn, 
was the property of his ancestors of the same name for many 
generations. 

The Mansion House is evidently the oldest house extant in Craw- 
shawbooth, and bad formerly been by far the best in the place ; and 
its owners must then have occupied the most prominent position in 
the booth. . 

The Forest of Rossendale was formerly governed by a Grave or 
Greave, whose duties were “of the most onerous and responsible 
kind ;” and to him “the Precepts of the High Constable were all ad- 
dressed.” He was appointed on 29th Sept. in each year, and was 
compelled to serve, either personally or by deputy ; and the office was 
filled by “members of the best families of the district,” each booth 
supplying a Greave in its turn. 

From the list of Greaves, reaching from 1559 to 1818,* it appears 
that the appointment fell upon Crawshawbooth, as a rule, every 17th 
year ; and out of the fourteen appointments made for this booth, from 
1567 to 1788 inclusive, the office of Greave was filled nine times by 
one of the Haworths “of Crawshawbooth.” The words Crawshaw- 
booth seem to have been used in two if not three senses. First, as 
the name of the whole booth ; secondly, as the name of the Crawshaw- 





* See Newbigging’s ‘‘ History of the Forest of Rossendale,” pp. 67, 68, 74- 81. 
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booth estate, as contradistinguished from other estates within the 
booth; and perhaps in a third sense, as applied to the small hamlet 
upon the Crawshawbooth estate, consisting of the Mansion House, the 
proprietary residence, and the few dwellings adjacent, as it now is to 
the village. That it was used in the second sense in reference to the 
appointment of “ Greave of the Forest,” is pretty evident, from the 
fact that when the Haworths, to whom I have referred, were appointed 
to the office, they are described as “ of Crawshawbooth,” whereas when 
persons not resident on the Crawshawbooth estate were appointed, 
they are described as “of Rukefoot,” and “ of Heightside,” as in 1720, 
1771, and 1778, and not as “of Crawshawbooth,” although the two 
places named are actually within the booth. Again, in 1703 and 
1720, they even are stated to be “for Crawshawbovth,” in contra- 
distinction to “ of Crawshawbooth,” the phrase “for” such a booth, 
being that which is uniformly used when a Greave resided in a differ- 
ent booth from that fur which he was appointed,* so broadly was the 
distinction expressed, between the proprietors of the Crawshawbooth 
estate and those of other estates within the booth. 

Were it not that this article has been perhaps too far extended 
already, I could, I think, assign pretty good reasons why the Ha- 
worths of the Mansion House were not appointed Greaves on the 
remaining five occasions on which the Greaveship fell to the Craw- 
shaw Booth.t Enough however has been said to establish fairly 
lst, that the Haworths who were appointed Greaves, were those of the 
Mansion House; and 2nd, that being so frequently appointed to the 
highest office in the Forest, they must have been the most important 
family in their own booth, and must have held a very respectable 
position in the Forest. 

In 1599, the Greaveship was held by “ George Haworth and Jennet 
his wife, for their lands in Goodshaw,” the adjacent booth, along with 
“ Margrete Hargreaves, of Goodshaw,” and this would be a very good 
reason why the office should not devolve upon the same man, the year 
but one after. Accordingly I find it was assigned to a “ George 
Ormerod, of Crawshawbooth,” in 1601. I have already stated that 
the letters G. H. are in the ornamental woodwork over the front door, 
and as the house was built in 1610, it seems very probable that it was 
built by this George Haworth, who was Greave in 1599. 





* I may give two examples of this use of for, out of many occurring in the list ; 
*©1655.—Hen. Haworth, of Crawshawbooth, for Okenheadwood.” ‘‘1684,-—Pet. 
Ormerod, of Gambleside, for Goodshaw.” 

+ The years in which the Greaveship was not held by the Haworths were 1601 (for 
which see in the text), 1703, 1720, 1771, and 1778. In 1805, the list gives ‘‘No ap- 
pointment ;”’ and as the list is given only oe 1818, it closes before another appoint- 
ment could fall to Crawshawbooth. In 1686, the appointment was ‘for y® lands of 
Jam. Haworth, of Crawshawbooth.” Those of 1703 and 1720 were out of the family, 
probably because the successors of ‘‘ Jam. Haworth,” who seems to have been either 
dead or not resident, were in some way not suitable for the office, for in 1736 and 1754 
it returns to the family. On 2nd January, 1772, James Haworth died, as stated on his 
gravestone still in “ the Orchard” which then belonged to the Mansion House, which 
renders it very probable that at the age of 63 years. and so near his end as the 29th 
Sept., 1771, the time of entering upon the office, he was incapable of fulfilling its 
duties. In 17&8 the Haworths had probably left for New Laund in Pendle. 
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A LEGEND OF ALDERLEY EDGE. 
BY WILLIAM E. A, AXON. 


AtpERLEY Epc is situated at a short distance from the bustle and 
hurry of Manchester, and is a favourite resort for the holiday makers 
of that great city. In addition to its beautiful scenery, it is noted for 
a curious legend, which has not received from local antiquaries that 
investigation which it deserves. Having made some notes on the 
subject, I have thought them not devoid of interest, although I wish 
it to be borne in mind that they are only offered as notes, and do not 
profess to exhaust the subject. 

According to the tradition, a farmer was going through Alderley 
Edge on his way to a fair, where be intended to sell the beautiful 
white mare on which he was riding The day was dreary, dark, and 
s‘ormy, and his horse suddenly became frightened at the apparition of 
wu tall and venerable old man, with long flowing hair, and habited like 
a monk, who suddenly appeared right before it. The eyes of this 
phantom glowed with unearthly fire as it addressed the amazed and 
terrified rustic in this manner :— 


“ Stranger, attend! and traveller, hear ! 
I know what business brought thee here : 
I know thine errand and full well 
The sordid purpose can I tell ; 
Thou’dst give thy favourite mare for pelf, 
And sell for little more thyself ; 
But know thy horse is doomed to be 
Heir to a nobler destiny. 
Sell as thou wilt that steed of thine, 
’Tis fated that the steed be mine. 
Yet go—though I could ne’er deceive, 
Thy stubbornness will ne’er believe 
Mix with the chapmen all and try 
Who chaffers for her—who will buy ; 
A vain attempt ; but be it so 
And to the purposed market go, . 
But mark me well, ’tis my behest 
That when the sun sinks in the west 
And ere the moon with silver light 
Shall make yon waving pine tree bright, 
Return thee here and bring thy steed, 
Fear not if here: else fear indeed.” 


The phantom then vanished, and the farmer proceeded on his way, 
but the words of the venerable stranger proved true, all praised the 
beauty of his steed, and yet he found no chapman. Failing another 
he determined to dispose of her to the wizard, and accordingly keeps 
his appointment with the old gentleman, who appeared pleased to 
renew the acquaintance. 
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“Tis well,” he said, “ good man and true, 
Now follow me and take thy due 


He seemed to rise in form and height ; 
Loose from his form his garment flow’d 
And with more fire, and brighter glow’d 
His piercing eye—he breathed a spell, 
Earth trembling yawned ; and seeming hell 
With all the very worst of fates, 

Stood opening by two Iron gates,” 


The wizard bids the trembling farmer— 


“ Be bold and enter—feast thine eye 
With more than mortal scrutiny.” 


They now entered an immense cavern, where countless milk-white 
steeds were stalled. 


“ And close by every steed was found 
An armed man in slumber bound.” 


The wizard having paid his guest, atones for his momentary cour- 
tesy by an abrupt order to depart, but even the farmer’s rustic blood 
has been stirred at the sight of these mysterious armed troopers, and 
he asks the meaning of the strange sight. The old man perhaps glad 
to have some one by the button hole, enlarges thus on the subject— 


“ These are the cavern’d troops, by Fate 
Foredoomed the guardians of our state, 
England’s good genius here detains 
These arm’d defenders of her plains, 
Doom’d to remain till that fell day, 
When foemen marshall’d in array, 

And feuds intestine shall combine 
To seal the ruin of our line, 
Thrice lost shall England be, thrice won 
"T wixt dawn of day and setting sun, 
Then we the wondrous cavern’d band 
These mailed martyrs for the land, 
Shall rush resistless on the foe, 
And they the power of Cestrians know, 
And this all-glorious day be won, 
By royal George, great George’s son, 

. . Then bootless groans shall travellers hear, 
Who pass thy forest, Delamere ; 
Each dabbled wing shall ravens toss, 
Perch’d on the blood-stain’d headless cross, 
But peace! maybe another age 
Shall write these records on her page.” 


When the wizard ceased the farmer found himself alone on the hill 
and the gates closed behind him. 
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“ And till the hour ordained by Fate, 
None e’er shall see the Iron Gate.” * 


The antiquity of the tradition is not easily ascertainable, the story 
used to be told by Parson Shrigley, and he placed the meeting of the 
Mobberley Farmer and the Enchanter at about eighty years before his 
time. Shrigley was Curate of Alderley in 1753, he died in 1776. 

Major Leigh has printed two versions of this story—one from the 
Alderley Guide (the one we have quoted), the other, which is more 
modern and greatly superior as a literary production, names the won- 
drous sleepers as King Arthur and his Knights. Arthur is not named 
in the older poem, but Mr. Roscoe may have followed the oral tra- 
dition in this particular. 

Every reader will see how closely this tradition resembles the tales 
told by the peasantry of the famous Rymour of Ercildoun, who is 
supposed to inhabit the interior of the Eildon Hills. 

‘“‘ A shepherd was once conducted into the interior recesses of Eildon 
Hilis by a venerable personage, whom he discovered to be the famous 
Rymour, and who showed him an immense number of steeds in their 
caparisons, and at the bridle of each a knight sleeping in sable armour 
with a sword and a bugle-horn by his side. These he was told were 
the hosts of King Arthur, waiting till the appointed return of that 
monarch from fairyland.”+ Scott has printed a legend very similar 
to our Cheshire one. The colour of the horses in the Border tale are 
coal black, and a sword and a horn are pointed out to the rustic as 
the means of dissolving the spell. He chooses the horn, no sooner has 
he put it to his mouth than a dreadful tumult arises, and a whirlwind 
carries the unfortunate horse-dealer out of the cavern, whilst loud 
over all the uproar he hears the stern voice of the Rhymer exclaim- 
ing :-— 

“ Woe to the coward that ever he was born, 
That did not draw the sword before he blew the horn.” 


“This legend,” says Scott, “is found in many parts of Scotland 
and England—the scene is sometimes laid in some favourite glen of 
the Highlands, sometimes in the deep coal mines of Northumberland 
and Cumberland, which run so far beneath the ocean. It is also to 
be found in Reginald Scott’s book on Witchcraft, which was written 
in the 16th century.” f 

The ballad of Sir Guy the seeker, by Monk Lewis, a ballad in 
every way superior to some others of his which have had a larger 
share of popularity, is founded upon a legend of Dunstanburgh Castle. 
According to this legend, Sir Guy was taken by a man of supernatural 
appearance into a large and lofty hall, where stood a hundred coal 
black steeds, and sleeping by their sides a hundred marble knights ; 





* In the neighbourhood is med eng having for its sign ‘‘The Tron Gates,” 


and another called “ The Wiza: Both these signs are derived from the legend, 
and neither have found a place in Hotten and Larwood’s interesting and valuable 
History of Signboards. 
t “‘ Poetical Remains of Dr. John Leyden,” 1819, page 358. 
t Waverley Novels, General Preface. I have not been able to identify the passage. 
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at the far end of the hall, bound in magic bonds, he sees a maid of 
beauty rure and strange. 


“ A form more fair than that prisoner’s ne’er 

Since the days of Eve was known, 

Every glance that flew from her eyes of blue, 

as worth an Emperor’s throne ; 

And one sweet kiss from her roseate lips, 
Would have melted an heart of stone. 

The warrior felt his stout heart melt, 
When he saw those fountains run. 

Oh! what can I do? he cried, for you? 
What mortal can do shall be done.” 


After the knight had thus expressed his determination the ancient 
wizard speaks— 
“« See’st yonder sword, with jewels rare, 

Its dudgeon crusted o’er ? 

See’st yonder horn of ivory fair ? 
”*T was Merlin’s horn of yore! 

That horn to sound, or sword to draw, 
Now youth, your choice explain,” 


After much hesitation, the knight seizes the horn, and blows upon 
it a blast which goes echoing through the hall like the sound of 
thunder ; knights and steeds awake to life and motion and rush upon 


Sir Guy, who startled at his strange assailants throws down the horn 
and draws his sword to defend himself. 


“ And straight each light was extinguished quite 

Save the flame so lurid blue 

On the wizard’s brow (whose flashing now 
Assumed a bloody hue), 

And those sparks of fire, which grief and ire 
From his glaring eyeballs drew ! 

{nd he stampt in rage, and he laughed in scorn, 
While in thundering tone he roared, 

Now shame on the coward who sounded a horn, 
When he might have unsheatht a sword.” 


Lewis says of his ballad, “It is founded upon a tradition current 
in Northumberland. Indeed, an adventure nearly similar tu Sir 
Guy’s is said to have taken place in various parts of Great Britain, 
particularly on the Pentland Hills in Scotland (where the prisoners 
are supposed to be King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table), 
and in Lancashire, where an alehouse, near Chorley, still exhibits the 
sign of a Sir John Stanley following an old man with a torch, while 
his horse starts back with terror at the objects which are discovered 
through two immense iron gates—the alehouse is known by the name 
of the Iron Gates, which are supposed to protect the entrance of an 
enchanted cavern in the neighbourhood. The female captive, I be- 
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lieve, is peculiar to Dunstanburgh Castle ; and certain shining stones 
which are occasionally found in its neighbourhood, and which are 
called Dunstanburgh Diamonds, are supposed by the peasantry to 
form part of that immense treasure with which the lady will reward 
her deliverer.” * 

In Richardson’s “ Borderer’s Table Book” (Vol. VIL, p. 66), the 
ballad of Guy the seeker is reprinted, with an introduction by Mr. J. H. 
Dixon, followed by an account of the castle and ‘its former possessors. 
In the same volume is a paper by Mr. J. Hardy, giving legends cur- 
rent at Sewingshields of the wondrous cavern where King Arthur 
sleeps. The Dunstanburgh tradition stands alone in having a female 
for its subject, the others, it will be seen, relate to Arthur, whose re- 
appearance was at one time an article of popular faith very devoutly 
believed in. Geoffery of Monmouth’s account of the hero's death is 
somewhat peculiar: “ And even the renowned King Arthur himself 
was mortally wounded ; and being carried thence to the Isle of An- 
allon, to be cured of his wounds, he gave up the crown, &.” Of this 
belief in Arthur’s return, a writer of the 17th century thus speaks— 

“But the finding of the body of Arthur, such as believed he was 
not dead, but carried away by fairies into some pleasant place where 
he should remain a time, and then to return again and reign in as 
great authority as he did before, might well perceive themselves 
deceived in crediting so vain a fable.”+ 

There is a Welsh legend, that in a cavern under the roots of the 
hazel-tree on Craig y Dinas, King Arthur and all his knights are lying 
asleep in a circle: “ their heads outward, every one in his armour, his 
sword, and shield, and spear by him ; ready to be taken up whenever 
the Black Eagle and the Golden Eagle shall go to war, and make the 
earth tremble with their affray ; so that the cavern shall be shaken 
and the bell ring and the sleepers be awakened.” 

Arthur is not the only Welsh hero of whom this fable has been 
related. Of Owen Glendower we are told, that the prevalent opinion 
was that he died in a wood in Glamorgan, but occult chronicles assert 
that he and his men still live, and are asleep on their arms in a cave 
called Govog y ddinas, in the vale of Gwent, where they will continue 
until England becomes self-abased ; but that then they will sally forth 
and reconquef their country, privileges, and crown for the Welsh, who 
shall be dispossessed of them no more until the day of judgment, when 
the world shall be consumed with fire, and so reconstructed that 
neither oppression nor devastation shall take place any more.t ‘And 
blessed will he be who shall see the time.” 

Similar legends probably exist in all nations, thus Mohammed was 
believed to be alive in his tomb, where the prayers made for him by 
the faithful were repeated to him by an angel posted there for that 
purpose ; and Scott refers to the belief of the Mahommedans respect- 

* “‘ Lewis’s Romantic Tales,” quoted in the “‘ Pictorial Book of Ballads,” edited by 
J. 8. Moore, London, 1847, page 161. 

+ Enderbie, ‘‘ Cdmbria Triumphant,” 1661, page 191. 


t Historical notices extracted from the papérs of the Rev. Evan Evans, now in the 
possession of Paul Panton, Esq., quoted in Notes and Queries, JV., 120. 
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ing the reappearance of their Imaum. So of Marko, the Servian, some 
narrate that he was miraculously conveyed away from the field of 
battle to a mountain cavern, where his wounds were healed and where 
he still lives. * 

Similar is the legend of Holger Danske, noises like the clashing of 
arms are frequently heard beneath the Castle of Kronberg. A slave 
condemned to death, was induced by a promise of pardon and liberty, 
to attempt to unravel the mystery. Threading the deepest passages 
of the castle, he came at length to a large iron door, which on his 
knocking opened of itself, and he found himself in a deep vault, in the 
centre was “an immense stone table, around which sat steel clad 
warriors, bending down and resting their heads on their crossed arms. 

“He who sat at the end of the table then arose, it was Holger, the 
Dane, but in lifting his head from his arm the stone table burst in 
sunder, for his beard had grown into it. ‘ Reach me thy hand,’ said 
he to the slave, but the latter not venturing to give his hand held out 
an iron bar instead, which Holger so squeezed that the marks remained 
visible. At length letting it go he exclaimed, ‘ It gladdens me that 
there are still men left in Denmark.’ ” + 

The Germans have the same legend of Frederick Barbarossa :— 
“In the Kyffhauser, in Thuringia, according to the popular tradition, 
sits Frederick Barbarossa in a charmed sleep, surrounded by his 
knights and squires. His beard has grown twice around the stone 
table before him, when it shall reach three times round he will awake ; 
of a shepherd who had played him a pleasing tune he inquired ‘ Do 


the ravens still fly round the mountain?’ and on the shepherd answer- 
ing in the affirmative, he said, ‘Then I must sleep an hundred years 


:” 


longer. Similar legends were once current among the peasantry of 
Harold, the last of the Saxons, of Charlemagne, of the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth, Don Sebastian, and many more of bygone ages. 

Mr. Thorpe considers that the original sleeper of these northern tra- 
ditions is Odin, and instances this inquiry after the ravens in support 
of his view. In Washington Irving’s charming Tales of the Alham- 
bra, is one entitled, ‘‘ Governor Manco and the old Soldier ;” the tale 
which the old soldier relates to the governor, appears to be founded 
upon a Spanish legend, that Boabdil ipstead of being dead was with 
his warriors and courtiers enclosed in the interior of a fnountain in a 
state of charmed sleep. Thus have we traced this myth through 
several countries, doubtless a wider investigation of the subject would 
yield larger results, for the belief in the advent of a great national 
Saviour and regenerator is one probably common to all races. 


Strangeways. 





* Bowring’s ‘‘Servian Po “_ Poetry,” 1827, page 106. 
t Thorpe’ s ‘‘ Northern tod iteclt a Se -» 222, T is story of the iron bar like most 
mere tales, has re itself ; a Scotch version may be found in the “ Poetical 
mains of John Leyden,” 1819, page 321. 
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HUMPHREY CHETHAM, AND THE CHETHAM FAMILY. 


THE following is an account of the Chethams, of Chetham, ia Lan- 
cashire, who were connected with Derbyshire apparently by the 
marriage of James Chetham, of Turton, co. Lancaster, Esq. (great 
nephew of Humphrey Chetham. founder of the Blue-coat Hospital, 
Manchester, and Sheriff of Derbyshire, 1693), about the year 1670, 
with Margaret, the daughter and co-heiress of Sir Samuel Sleigh, of 
Etwall Hall and Pool Hall, in Hartington, co. Derby, Knt., Sheriff 
of Derbyshire 1648 and 1666, and Representative of the County in 
Parliament, of whom a portrait was given in Vol. VIII. p. 88 of the 
“ RELIQUARY.” 

The Sleighs owned considerable estates in Derbyshire, which pro- 
bably passed to the Chethams, at all events, the latter family are 
about this time found possessed of lands in Mellor, Ashe,* Etwall,t 
Wirksworth, Dalbury, and Dalbury Lees, Sutton-on-the-Hill, and other 
places in the County of Derby; and there can be little doubt that 
they came into the Chetham family by this marriage, and so fell with 
their other estates in Lancashire to the heirs of James Chetham, ac- 
cording to a paper read before the Rosicrucian Brotherhood, a sum- 
mary of which, together with an entirely original Pedigree, compiled 
for legal proceedings, and certified by Church Registers and other 
evidences, we have now the opportunity of presenting to our readers. 

It has long been thought by genealogists, antiquaries, and others, 
that the family of the good Humphrey Chetham, the founder of the 
hospital, has long been extinct ; when, in fact, under most melancholy 
circumstances, its undoubted representatives have existed, and only 
existed, by the humble labours of their hands for four or five genera- 
tions past within the precincts of the wealthy borough and city of 
Manchester. Hard by the monument of one of her greatest citizens, 
and by the dust of a long and even illustrious race of forefathers, has 
dwelt the tailor, the soldier-tape-weaver, the tailor again, the sailor- 
dyer, and the shoemaker descendants of the benefactor of Manchester’s 
grateful sons. Doomed, perhaps, by an act of as great injustice as 
ever was committed by man against man, to lose for generations one 
of the fairest inheritances in Lancashire, the successive representatives 
of a stock—the very English of the English—have for upwards of a 
century past been born, bred, and died in the hitherto vain hope of 
recovering that inheritance to which, literally, all life long they had 
unweariedly endeavoured to prove their title. Luckily numerous 
documents—many belonging to another and younger branch of the 
family—have recently come to light, and frauds have been discovered 
that as distinctly show a poor, illiterate, but worthy and intelligent 
man to be the heir male of Humphrey, the founder, and of the elder 
branch, of Nuthurst, as they do who was the perpetrator of the fraud 
—Edward Chetham, of Smedley and Castleton, counsellor-at-law. The 





* The Ashe estate was purchased in 1603, | a father of Sir Samuel Sleigh. 
] 


}. Etwall Hall was purchased by Sir Samuel Sleigh in 1646, from Sir Edward:Mosley, 
and additions were subsequently made to it from the ruins of Tutbury Castle, 
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documents relate principally to the manor of Clayton, and to the 
good Humphrey Chetham and his heirs. 

Clayton, in ancient times, belonged to the family of that name, and 
afterwards paxsed, by a co-heiress, to Sir John Byron, Knt., one of the 
ancestors of the late bard, and was subsequently purchased from the 
Byrons by Humphrey Chetham, the Founder of the Manchester Hos- 
pital, or Blue Coat School, and formed part of the extensive estates 
settled by him on the posterity of bis brother, in the hore that it 
might descend to them in the male line for ever as the fruit, for the 
most part, of his own labours, and as a support to succeeding genera- 
tions, insuring them against poverty, or the risks, anxieties, and tur- 
moil of a trading life, of which perhaps he was himself even in that 
quiet age pretty well sickened. 

The first of the documents we shall refer to is a Bond, dated 8 
Jany: 20, Jac. 1, from Milo Hilton and George Hilton (alias Hulton) 
of Awdinshawe parish of Ashton-under-Lyne Yeomen and Ralph Grim- 
shawe of Droylsden Yeoman to George Chetham of Cleytun Gent" & 
Humphrey Chetham of the same place Gent®. in £220 for the per- 
formance of the covenants contained in a deed of feoffment. It is 
executed by Milo Hilton who is a marksman, the others signing 
“ George Hulton” & “ Raphe Grimshew.” The witnesses are “ John 
Dawson ” James Grimshawe (a marksman) Jobn Huitt (a marksman) 
Edmund Redford (a2 marksman) & “Gerard Simkin, 1624.” The 
Hultons or Hiltons here mentioned are believed to have been a branch 
of the Hultons of Hulton, or the younger house of Farnworth. These 
Hiltons have long been connected with Clayton, Droylsden, and the 
neighbouring townships, and are now represented by Mr. Hilton, of 
Pennington. Of the other names mentioned in the Bond, many are 
yet to be found in the same and adjoining places. It would seem 
that Humphrey Chetham, the Founder, had soon after his purchase of 
the Manor of Clayton, a lawsuit about the mill there, as appears by 
the following affidavit :— 

“Inter Humfry Cheetham Ar. quer et | John Traves of Cleyton in the Countie of 
Ricus. Whitworthe et al. deft Lancaster Yeoman aged Three and fiftie 

eares or thereabouts maketh oath that the p't is owner of an ancient water corne 
illne standinge on the river of Medlocke called Cleyton Millne That the defnd*t 
Whitworth hath lately erected a new Millne in Newton in the County aforesaid upon 
the same River a little belowe & neare adjoyneinge to the said p'* Millne and hath 
alsoe lately buylt and sett up anew dame or weyar [weir] Crosse over the said River 
and have within theise twoe yeares Last past heightened the same dame or weyar soe 
as it is in height about three yards and three quarters by reason and occasion of 
which said high new dame and weyar the water Corne Mille of the p'* is much annoyed 
and prejudiced for this depon' saith that before the said Millne damne or weyare were 
erected by the said defend* the fall of the water which was betwixt the said p'** millne 
and new dame or weyar is erected by the defend* three yards and three quarters 
or thereabouts & now above one yard or neere thereabouts when the said Whit- 
worthes weyar or dame is at highest by reason whereof the water betwixt the said 
two Millnes doth backe aad rune more slowely than before and hath come into the 
p"* said Miline and at flood the said p'® Millne stands in Backe water and cannot 
ey And the graveil and sand doth wrecke up all alonge the said streame or river 
rom the said New dame or weyar neere to the fleame ditch comeinge from the p'* 
said Millne soe as of late tyme the p'** said Millne cannott at any tyme grind soe well 
and freely as formerly it hath done before the defend“ said new dame erected. And 
this depont further saith that by reason of the erreccon. of the defend new millne 
and new Millne dame the water course is soe altered that the water that falles from 
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the same dame when it meeteth with the water that runnes from the said defend’ 
new millne runes with such force and violence as it wastes and weares away the soyle 
of the p'** Lands and grounds below neere adjoyneinge to the same and was in danger 
to have rooted out and carried away the p"* ansient floodgates sett neere unto the 
same crosse over the aforesaid streame or river And this depont further saith That 
the defen** Whitworth, Matley, Bury and Bordman did about three monthes since 
cutt up a great p* of a gripyard which the pt had made within his owne Lands for 
the sev’ce of his said floodgates agt the violence of the said water falleinge and come- 
inve from the defend said Millne, dame or weyar and to reduce the water to its an- 
cient course And this depont saith that since the said gripyard made, the water doth 
not nor did since the gripyard made in ordinary course runs higher then it did when 
the p!* purchased his said Millne and Lands And this depont saith That he with the 
helpe and assistance of some workmen did Levell and measure the same gripyard new 
made by the p* And that the same was not nor is soe highe as the toppe of the sole 
tree of the said floodgates which was set there above twenty years since and before 
such tyme as the p'* purchased the aforesaid Millne and lands Albeit tbis depont 
saith that the defend James Jolley beinge tenant or ffermor of the aforesaid Lands by 
lease from the p"* for about six yeares together did dureinge bis tyme suffer the soyle 
and grounds under and about the said sole tree to be worne away soe us the said 
streame or river did rune lower then formerly it had done. And the p!* did since he 
came into possession of the aforesaid premisses and after Jolleys estate determined 
make or cause to be made the said gripyard for the recontinueinge of the ancient 
water course as aforesaid by advanceinge the same higher though not sva high as 
formerly it was.” 

John Traves, Travis, or Travers, was most likely of a family of that 
name settled in Manchester, and one of whose members married with 
a Chetham a generation or two after Humphrey’s death. We see by 
this affidavit the singular gooduess of the disposition of the founder. 
Rather than take proceedings at once to abate the nuisance and resist 
the encroachments of his neighbour, he himself goes to the expense of 
erecting a “ gripyard” to arrest the violence of the stream proceeding 
from the defendant’s weir, and which the defendant subsequently pulls 
down, when, for aught we can see, it could not possibly affect the 
working of the defendant's mill. The next to be mentioned is an 
original document or counterpart, endorsed ‘“ 3. Copies of an Order 
upon the ffile in the Clarke of the Committis hands for sequesteracon 
at preston,” and in a hand of some years later, “8. acres in Clayton 
park.” The following is a copy :— 

“4. Augt 1653. By the Com™ for removeinge obstruccons. in the Sale of Dean and 
Chapters Landes. ereas in the cause upon the Peticon. of Robte. Burdett agt. 
Humfrey Chetham esq* touchinge Eight Acres of Land in Clayton Parke parte of the 
Manno* of Newton in the County of Lanct by him purchased of the Trustees p“* or 
solicito™* on both sides appred. And the said Humfrey ( hetham aleadgeinge in his 
peticon. this day read that his Interest to the said eight Acres was by order of the 
eighteenth of Novemb* last to bee allowed unlesse the Purchase" should shew cause 
to the contrarie the 2d of December last which hath not yett beene shewne onely the 
said Chetham was to bee examined before the Com™ for Sequestracon. in the said 
County touchinge a lease pretended to bee made long since by the wardens and 
fellowes of Manchester to Sr. John Biron knight by whom hee hath beene examined 
but noe Returne is made of the same vee Consideracon. whereof Ordered that the 
heareinge of this Cause bee respited untill the first Thursday in the next terme. And 
the said Com? for sequestracons, are hereby desired to send up such examinacons, as 
they have alreadie taken on the behalfe of the said Humfrey Chetham And not to 

roceed upon anie further examinacon. without further Order from us therein. 
Signed] Jo: Parker—Ro: Aldworth,” and to the right, “Henry Pytt. ffran. 
ussenden.” 

We do not learn the issue of this enquiry. Many lands in Newton, 
Clayton, Gorton, and adjoining manors were held on lease of the Col- 
iegiate Church of Manchester. The next to be noticed is an unexe- 
cuted bond dated A.D. 165 [blank], being from Thomas Breres the 
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elder of Rivington, otherwise Rovington, gentleman, Thomas Breres 
the yonger (eldest sonne and heir, &c.), and Edmund Breres (one other 
of the sonnes of the said Thomas the elder, to George Chetham of 
Clayton, Esqr., and Edwerd Chetham of Chetham, gentleman. for 
securing —— hundred pounds, for the observance of the covenants 
in a ffeoffment dated the 9. ffeby. last. 

The next is a document contained on a sheet of foolscap, endorsed 
“1669. Agreemt. for getting coal,” but which is, in fact, mere memo- 
randa or heads of an agreement, and appears to have been written by 
James Chetham of Turton, and signed by him and his lessee, as in- 
structions for a legally-drawn agreement, which is also preserved. 

The agreement is signed by “ Ja: Chetham” in fine large characters, 
and sealed with the Chetham arms quarterly with Nuthurst and Chad- 
derton, the centre being charged with a crescent for a difference. 
This impression was probably from a large ring seal, and is without 
crest and motto. These articles are engrossed on a sheet and a half 
of foolscap, briefwise, and are “ sealed signed and deliv’ed in the pre- 
sence of Tho: Holland, Tho: Lightbowne, Thomas Lightbowne, junior, 
and Jeremiah Ainsworth,” some of them well-known Manchester 
names, the last appearing to be the attorney ; indorsed “ Articles of 
agreem*. int’ Jas. Chetham of Turton and Fishwicke and Worthington 
concerning getting coal in Cleyton.” Very difficult and slow must 
have been the process of raising the coal of those days, when the 
black “ horses,” or “faultes,” mentioned in” the agreement were 
allowed to stop the way of the miner, and fire-damp was left in 
undisputed possession. But it must not be forgotten that what 
would be a serious inconvenience now was no inconvenience then. In 
those days there was much cheaper fuel than in these in the shape of 
plenty of timber, and a population some two-thirds less. The next 
deed of the series is an indenture of lease, made the 14th November, 
25 Car. II., Anno Dom. 1673, between Humphrey Chetham, of New- 
ton, gentleman, and Robert Bancroft, of Moston, chapman, whereby 
H. C. demises to R. B. “ All that one messuage howse and out house- 
inge with the appurtenances scituate in Manchester, and late in the 
holdinge or occupacon of Henery Rodley and also all those ffeildes 
closes and p’cells of land scituate and beinge in Manchester and New- 
ton afforesaid and hereafter p’ticularly menconed (that is to say) the 
Rydings the Kylne ffeild the little Meadow the great Meadow the 
Marld earth the Thisley ffeild the two Acre and the bancke 
tayninge by estimacon. sixteene acres of land meadow and pasture.” 
To hold for 13 years, yielding yearly £20 10s. on the feast days of 
St. James the Apostle and St. Martin the Bishop in Winter, and an 
additional 30s. an acre for ploughing over 18 acres (which is, in fact, 
two acres more than the land demised, one or the other being evi- 
dently an error), and 30s. additional rental for every acre made into 
barley above 24 acres, and the same additional rent for every acre 
ploughed above three acres in any one year. Then follows a power 
of distraint and re-entry, covenants on the part of lessee to pay the 
rents, to “ dunge, mucke, and mannure” the land, to pay “ the Duty 
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of harth money or chimney money and all p’sonall duties whatsoever,” 
and “keepe all the Glass, Yates, and Styles” in repair; “ not to fell 
Tymber without Lycence,” and to deliver up possession at end of term. 
Covenant by the lessor for quiet enjoyment. Signed, in a very neat 
hand, “ Humphrey Chetham,” and attested by “Joseph Leech and 
Geo: Tippinge,” both of flourishing mercantile families. This is en- 
dorsed, in a hand of the latter end of the seventeenth century, “ Robert 
Bancroft, old lease made 1673 for 13 years of y* land in Collihurst.” 

This Humphrey Chetham must not be confounded with the founder, 
who had then been dead about twenty years, but was one of the col- 
laterals, which will be found in a full Pedigree of the family with 
which this paper concludes. 

Among the more interesting of these documents will be found the 
following, commencing with half a sheet of foolscap, clean, and but 
slightly mildewed with the age of between two and three centuries, 
and retaining in a remarkable degree the original colour of the ink. 
It is endorsed, “The Demesne and Tents. in Clayton, 1584.” This. 
would be when Sir John Byron, Knt., became seized, by virtue of his 
marriage with a co-heir of the last of the Claytons. The following 
is a copy of this antiquity, evidently written in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth :— 

**The Demayn Lands of Clayton.—The Greene, The springe, The kilncrofte, The 
ould pke. — or pike /], The new pke., The Roughe pke., The new grounde, The 
litle pke., The new earth, The further ould earth, The narre [nearer] ould earth, The 
myine cliffe, The wheat fyeld, The kylne carre medowe, The kylne carre wood, The 
Rye fyeld, The coulsingley, The falle The Barne hei [hey], Two Thomas fyelds, The 
hempe calveord, The coingrye.” ‘‘ Rentall of the tennants at will in Clayton due to 
the heires of John Clayton, at the feaste of Ste. Andrew and St. John Baptist, Anno. 
1584.—Seeth Woodcocke 33* 44!, Thurston Leland 16* 84, John Hueson 13*, John 
Smyth 13%, ux. Adami Clayton 12*, Henrie Knowell 35* 104, Henrie Clayton 10+, 
Gylbart Clayton 20° 541, James Rvvington 14*, Henrie Harrison 21* 9%, Wilim. Adlin- 
ton 164, Edmunde Blackburne 28* 84, Robert Marton 14%, John Croychelawe 
ig ee 46* 84i, Willm. Shorocke 24* 84, ux. Rauffe Cowp. [Cowper or’ Cooper] 18* 

, Roger Rogerson 7* 441, Xpoer. Minerley 6* 84, Thomas Garsten 26* 84), hn 
Adlinton 5*, one water mylne 4! 8* 44?” 

These last figures being apparently written some few years after- 
wards by another hand, and inserted, we should think, as the rent of 
the mill, though not written under the other figures, but between the 
last two items. This would doubtless be the mill referred to in the 
affidavit, which we thus see existed here as early as the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and in all likelihood, for ages previously. The Seth Woodcock 
here mentioned, was probably one of a yeomanry family, which pro- 
duced several “Seths,” dwelling in and about Walton-le-Dale, near 
Preston. The other tenants named Clayton were most probably, 
more or less, the remote kinsmen of the ancient lords; whilst it is 
singular that many of the other names hint also of migration from 
the neighbourhood of Preston. A rent roll of some eighty years after- 
wards does not contain a single surname similar to any of those con- 
tained in the rental of the time of Elizabeth. This is the list, or, as 
it is headed— 

‘*A Rentall of Cleyton Rents, due 25th or, 1666. Mr. Jno. Guilliam 10Ib. : 
00s. : 00d. George Hall 01:13:04. James Hall, junr., 05:00:00. Richard Heape 
00:10:06. Young Widdow Kenyon 04:00:00. Brookes Tenemt. 04 : 06: 08. 
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Joseph Thorpe 01 : 14:10. George Walker 00:03:02. Ralph Hibbard 00 : 03 : 06. 
William Grimshaw 00 : 01:03. James lough 00: 01:05:. Thomas Assheton 00: 
01:00. James Jnoson 00. 01:93. Jno. Taylor 03: 06 :08. Geo Lees 00 : “1 : 03, 
Mr. Edward Croston 01: 00:00. Jno. Ryder 00:05:00. [Total] 32: 09: 10.” 


The rental for 1678 contains all the same names excepting two, and 
the additional names of “ Francis Williamson, Francis Whitaker, Law- 
rence Holland, James Worthington, and Edward Hilton,” the total 
rents being £43 12s. 9d. In 1666 the “ Mylne-house grounds to 
let—James Hall for mill 05:00:00. Manchester tenants to pay 
quarterly. John Hilton 00:13:04. James Hibbard 00: 10: 00.” 
On “ August 10th: 1680 Manch. tenants—Richard Acock due Mich: 
01:00:00. Itm. due at Chrstmas 01:00:00. Itm. due at 
Laydiday 01 : 00:00.” Onthe same paper containing these latter 
rentals are numerous memoranda respecting the leasing of parts of the 
estate in 1688— 


“A True and Perfect Survey of Droylsden cum Clayton and whose hands it is in 
this 18th day of January, Annog. Dom. 168j.,’ ‘‘ James Chetham, Esq., 360 acres, 
Jno. Gilliam Gent. os2 James Knight for Annat lane house 031, Jno. Hall 029, 
Thos. Gorton 030, Jno. Thorpe 029, Mr. Thomas Coambs 0264, William Walklate for 
Edge lane house 1244, Wm. Walklate for Gillibrand house 013}, James Hilton for 
Greenside 019, James Hall 0/14, James Heape 0194, Robert Glossoppe 019, Richd. 
Rothwell 018, Tho. Wakefield 0163, James Kennion 0143, Birch-ground 014, Jno, 
Grimshaw of Greenside 0!6}, Edwd. Hilton 014, Luke Hollroyd 012, Martha Lees 
012}, Richd. Taylor 012, George Grimshaw 011, John Buckley 011, Peter Ashton 010, 
Widd¥ Oldham 010, Jno. Wylde 010}, Jno. Travis for moore ground 084, Joseph 
Thorpe 108}, Lum-grounde 008, Widd*® Moss 004}, Milne-grounde 007, James Grim- 
shaw 006, Jonah Schoafield for Burdsells 006}, Daniell Wylde for Byron house 006, 
Tho. Leech 003}, Jno. Booth 0023, Elizabeth th 002, Eliz. Hilton and Sisters 003, 
Mr. Wm. Edmundson 002, Geo. Walker 002, Mr Jno. Leadbeater 0024, Jno Hall for 
Annat lane 0014, James Loadfefld 0014, Widd¥ Cower for Annat lane 002}, Jno. 
Grimshaw of Moorside 000}, Hunt-house 0003, Samuel Boardman 000}, Robt. Hibbert, 
James Clough, Richd. Hodgkinson, Lawrence Holland, Hugh Grimshaw 003%, James 
Chetham 004, Henry Travis 002, James Hall jun. 003}, |-aniell Wylde for his owve 
land, Mr. Humphrey Chetham 360 acres, Mr. Adam Boyron 031, Jno. Hall 029, 
Thomas Gorton 036, Tho. Thorpe 030}, Ralph Hibbert 0 ‘45, Jno. Grimshaw 027}, & 
Jno. Beswicke 0203, James Hall 0214, Charles Walker 020, Robert Hilton 020}, 
Richard Heape 0194, Robt. Glossoppe 019, Robt. Hulme 016}, Jno. Huet 016}, 
George Kennion 011%, Jno. Birch 014, Edwd. Walklate 014, ph Walklate 014}, 
Adam Baguley 014, Robt | eech 008, Jamex Pycroft & Jno. Taylor 012, James Grim- 
shall [corruption of Grimshaw] 021, Jno. Hill, James Hilton 012, Edward Ashton 010, 
George Travis 010, Richd. Worsencroft Jno. Travis 007, Jno, Andrew 07}, 
Wm. Burdsill 0063, Thomas Baron 006, Jno. Thorpe 005, Tho. Leech 003}, Richard 
Smith 003, Ralph Hibbert 007#, Anne Linthwith 002}, Richard Buckley 002, Jno. Hill 
000 Robt. Graver 0003, Ralph Thorpe 002}, Robt. Hibbert 000, Widd¥ w ood 0014, 
Widd’ Burdsell 001, Wm. Grimshaw 0003, Hunt-house 0004 Nicholas Walker of 
Ashton 002, Edward Gaxson 0014, Ralph wicke 0013, James Beswicke, James 
Clough, Nicholas Hodgkinson.” 


On the back the following is written in the same hand :— 


“There is in Droylsden besides Clayton 562: acres 24 : falls w att : jd. p. acre, 
comes to 021i. 06s. 10d. ant : 3 : p acre, 01 03 05, at } p. acre, 00 11 084—falls over 
24.” Also another endorsement :—‘‘A True & pertect survey of Droylsden besides 
Clayton is 557 acres.” 


Passing over other rentals, that of 1703 is in Mr. Sam]. Chetham’s 
own handwriting, and is headed “A Rentall of my Clayton Tenants 
for y° year 1703.” The total of the rents is £31 6s. 10d., and at the 
foot of the paper is a mem., and on the fly page a note of some 
errors in the rents. 


( To be continued. ) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF ST. MARY’S, 
STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 


The Registers of this church are in good condition, and are thus headed :— ” 

‘‘The names of all those as have bin baptized, maried, & buried, within the pish 
of St. Marie's in Stamford in the county of Lincoln from the eighth of October A: 
1573 until the said day A: 1574 Regni Eliz. 16 as followeth.” 


1574. Francis Walcott was bapt. the xvth of May. 
Jeffry Harrop & Dorothy Harrison was mar. the xxvijth of August. (1) 


” The xjth of Februarij Susanna Bullock bur. (2) 


” 





(1) He was protably a member of the same family as Ralph Harrep, alderman of 
the Borough in 1554 and 1563. Ralph's name is signed to the following letter, with 
other members of the body corporate of Stamford, to Sir Wm. Cecil, copied from the 
Cecil manuscripts in the British Museum, and recently inserted in the Stamford 
Mercury — 

* A letter from y® Alderman of Stamfford to Sir Wm. Cecill, Knight, xx May” 
(1557).—-** Playseth yow to understand that wee are compelled to wrigt unto your 
wrshipp (worship), for that your tenant Emlyn hath offered some piece of wrong unto 
the towne of Stamford in settyng his cattell upon a lyttell sponge of grase belonying 
upto the said towne, which grounde Robart Mller occupeth as parsel of hislese. The 
said Emlyne declareth that he doth it by yor comaundyment, which wee do not fully 
beleeve, for that wee know your accustomed friendshipp to have byne such towdards 
the pore towne of Stamford alwayse that you minde not to take any thyge from it, but 
rather to amende it. So that ordre is taken in y* same by Mr. Scarre and us, that he 
will move Emlyne to meddyll no more till your further pleasure therein shal be 
knowne in answeringe of this our letter. We trust, if you will respet \respite) the 
matter till your cominge into the country, you shall well perceive and understand it to 
be the towne’s grounde and have byne in possessyon thereof these hondred yeares & 
above ; & yf wee hade knowne any thynge in this matter before your departure from 
us, we wold have travelyd (travailed) with your worshippe for the ordyring of the 
same. And thus we comyt you to God. Wryt at St’fford, the xx daye of Maye 
(1587), by your lovynge ffrendes to comand.—Henry Lacy, Thomas Noatley, Wm. 
Wylees. Henry Campynes, Robart Winwick, Rauf Harrepe, Wm Campynett.—To 
the ryght worshippful Sir Wm. Cycell, Knight, at Stanmore Rowe, Westminster. 
Geve this with spede.” —— An autograph letter in reply, addressed ‘‘To my assured 
loving friends, Mr. Nicholas Wyles, Alderman of y® burgh of Stamford, & his 
brethren co burgesses of y® same After my very harty comendations both to your 
Mr. Alderman and your brothren, I perceve by yonr letre dated y® xx May that y® 
think that Emlyn, my tenant, hath offered to y® towne of Stamford some pece of 
wrong in setting his cattell upon a litle spong of grass belonging. as y® wryte to ye 
towne, and occupyed by Robt. Miller as parcell of his lease, which, because my tenant 
saythe he doth by my comandment, y® J seca van request me to cause the matter to be 
stayed untill my coming into y® country ; for answer whereof ye shall understand that 
y* shall be sure furst of my goodwill towarde y® towne ; and for the matter it is true 
that I comanded, at my being there after Easter, Kmley should not suffer Robt 
Miller to encroach uppon certen grownd, parcell of my landes, and as before he hath 
done, and hath yerly encresed as is seemed to me uppon y® view, uppon a pretence of 
following y® course of y® water of Welland, which must not be his lymitte ; that which 
I comanded seemed to me reasonable, and if Emly hath done more he is to blame. I 
shall therefore wryte my letter to Andrew Skarre, that he shall on my behalfe, make 
you a reasonable answer. And my right being understood, I care less for my proffit 
than for your friendshipp. So I bid you hartely weil to fare.” 

(2) The Bullock family, according to the registers, flourished in the parish for 
many generations. About the reign of Charles [., two members (brothers) of the 
family were citizens of London; Robert, a chi: urgeon, and Jobn, a butcher, both of 
whom entertained some regard for the place of their birth, by administering to the 
relief of the needful poor annually. Richard gave £3 to be added to the four given 
by his uncle, Mr. John West, citizen, and butcher of London ‘born in this parish), 
and the latter, John, gave £3 to make up the ten, the interest of which was to be 
devoted to the relief of the poor. The above-named Robert Bullock, by deed dated 

D 
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On the first page it states the register to begin in 1573, and yet there are the fol- 
lowing four earlier entries among others : — 


The xxiij of March Thomas Dowson, bur. 

The xxv of September Ralph Harripe, bur. 

The xiiijth of September Mr. Will. Thornell (?) bur. 

The xvij day of February Susanna Fawsette, bur. 

The xxvjth of March, Mother Maddyson, bur. 

The xxiij of Aprill, Margitt Heryson (?) & her two sonnes & her daughter 
buryed which was all three at one berth. 

The xxiij of May, Rychard Featherstone, bur. 

The xxth of July, Jhon Dowsome the elder bur. of the plague. (3) 

The xxx of July, Jhon Dowsoman his mother was bur. 





the 24th of July, 1655, gave £50 to this parish for ever, to the intent that the interest 
(says Blore in his Public Charities of Stamford, p. 322), should go to the poor to be laid 
out in bread at the discretion of the officers of the parish. In Butcher’s Survey and 
Antiquity of the Town of Stamford, 1646, p. 2, are some ~—e verses on Robert 
Bullacke, Chirurgion. The only one of the name who sat in the aldermanic chair was 
Robert Bullock, 1647. The name is now extinct in Stamford. 

(3) In this year the plague visited Stamford, several entries being found of burials 
from that cause. The followin exhortation to the borough authorities is copied from 
the Burleigh papers in the British Museum, recently inserted in the Stamford 
Mercury :— 

** We be sorry to heare that greate mortallite by y® plague continueth so in y* town 
and borough of Stamford, & being a market town & a thoroughfare towards y® north, 
and that the occasion of the continuance thereof should growe by noteable disordre 
of the head and wealthiest men of y* towne ora number of them, being by chartre 
Justices of y* Peace in y® same, who for the most have this sometime absented 
themselves from y® said town, leaving y® multitude not only without rule and govn- 
ment but without their charitable relief, according to their habillities, and the more 
also is their offence noted to it that when others, being gentlemen and neighbours to 

said towne, have sent at divers tymes succoure to the poor and inf , the said 

ead and weaithie persons doe neyther send reliefe themselves nor will come to y® 
towne to procure y® necessary distribution, and to sett some staye in y* towne to 
avoid furder infection from y¢ whole. And we being thus informed, and consideringe 
how y® town is neighboured with the three countyes of Leycester, Northampton, and 
Rutland, have i good and necessary not only for the good of that towne and 
our people there, but to staye any furder infection to spread abroad in ye said 
countries, to comit y® care of y® redress thereof to y® wisdom and discretion of some 
of y® justices of peace dwellinge in those 3 countyes near to y® town, and to that end 
we Pray y® for the shire of Rutland, as we do — y® like to others for Northampton 
and Lincoln, that you wil appoynt some assembly together at some place neare to y® 
said towne, and to procure to understand y® state of y* towne, and thereupon to cause 
y® head men of that towne who have absented themselves all this sommer, and have 
not relieved their poor neighbours, to be admonished, and to be charged further 
forthwith to reform their neligences and uncharitableness. And whereas we under- 
stand that one Houghton, who is now y® alderman of y® towne, doth continew in y* 
town, and is desyrous to doe his endeavour, which without help of his brethren he 
cannot, we require you to understand what ayde he shall require, and to assist him 
both with your advises and with your authorities to command, which are by their 
oe justices of the = and punish the offenders agaynst good orders as 
shall seem good the staye o’ thinfection ; and if any of y® sayd head men of y® town 
shall not be comformable to your good advise, we urge you to > and bynde 
them, if they be not themselves infected, to come to London and from thence to give 
knowledge of their appearance, and if they be now either infected or not mete to come 
before us at the present tyme, then to bind them in good sureties to appeare before 
us at such tyme as you l think mete, to receive such punishment, as to such a 
contempt shall belong, and, as — shall be needful. Finally, whereas we are 
informed there is a stock of money belonging to y® towne, y® use whereof the heades 
of y® towne have amongst themselves dispensed to their particlar gayne, we require 
nag to cause an accompt to be made thereof in whose handes y* some is, and if neede 
to cause some 7 thereof to be expended to the relief of the most nedy. In- 
dorsed 20 Nov., 1575. Mem., to y® Justices of y* Counties of Lincoln, Northamp., 
Rutland, Stamford. Minutes of y® Lords of y® Counséls letters to y® Justices of 
Rutland, Lincoln, Northampton, about taking care of y* infected at Stamford, and 
for y* providing and y* orders to be observed there during the plague.” 
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The ix of May, John Dallamore bur. 

The xv of May, Dallamore’s wife & Baker (?) dau., bur. 

The xviij of August, Mrs. Baker, bur. 

The vth of September, Edmund Joyner, bur. 

The v of September, Mr. Hinnon (Hinman ?), bur. 

The vith of September, Jone Burbanks, bur. 

The xxj of March, Rayfe (?) Donnyngton, the sonne of Thomas Donnyngton, 
was buryed at the west ende of St. Marye’s church. 

The xviij of July (?) Margitt Featherston, bur, 

The viii of November, Mr. Hawkings & Ann Dygbye was mar. 

The xxix of September, Abraham Haynes was bapt. 

The xxx of May, Mary Butler, the dau. of Ormond Butler, bapt. 

The xv day of February James Dawson bapt. 

The xx of November, Cutbart Woulfe & Margett Thornese mar. 

The xxiiiith of October Richard Dyxon (/) & Jone Hinman was mar. 

Danyell Fausitt was bapt. the xth of Aprill. 

The xxiiiith of Aprill, was bur. Catteren Barnes, wife to Mr. John Barnes. 

The xxvith of June, Frances Fawsitt was bur. 

The iiijth of July, Robart Fawsitt was bur. (4) 

The xvth of October, Jhon West & Mary Smyth was mar. (5). 

The xvii of October, George Fausitt & Jone Fausitt were mar. 

The vijth of May, James Harrop was bur. 

The xxv of December, Mr. John Houghton, bur. (6) 





(4) The Fawcetts are also found in the St. Michael’s Register. Robert Fawcett 
was Alderman in 1613; and another Robert, probably a son of the latter, filled the 
office in 1646. He was afterwards removed from office in consequence of the following 

-letter from the ruling power, the Commonwealth :—“ Mr. Alderman, I am com- 
manded by the House of Commons to signify by letter to the several cities, boroughs, 
and corporations of the Kingdom, that if any person or persons who hath been in 
arms against the parliament, or otherwise assisted the forces of the enemy, or hath 
been, or is sequestered, be elected or chosen head officer of any such city or corpora- 
tion, contrary to a declaration of the lords and commons assembled in parliament, 
bearing date the ninth of this instant, September, that such person or persons so 
elected and made mayor, alderman, bailiff, justice of the peace, or other officer, ought 
forthwith to be displaced, and such other person or persons as have in the late wars 
expressed their good affections to the proceedings of the liament, be elected or 
constituted in their rooms or places ; and, for preserving the charters and customs of 
your town from infringement thereby, and regulation of future elections of that kind, 
and ordinance is ordered to be brought in, and no doubt but will speedily pass both 
houses. This is all at present from 

* Your loving friend, 
“ William Lenthall, Speaker.” 

Sept. 27, 1647. 

(5) According to the registers of the village of Easton, about four miles to the west 
of Stamford, I find the West family to have been there located from about 1583, to 
= a very recent period. Probably the Stamford Wests may have been of that 

ily. 


(6) Mr. John Houghton, whose burial we have recorded, was a man of some con- 
sideration in the borough in bis time, as well as a benefactor to it, he having built the 
Guild Hall, which stood at the north end of the old bridge in 1558 (takeu down to 
widen the road in 1776, an engraving of which is given in Peek’s Antiquarian Annals 
of Stamford, 1727), Alderman in 1558, 1566, 1575, and 1581; and one of its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament in the 4th and 5th Philip and Mary (1557-8), and the 1st of 
Elizabeth (1558-9). According to Blore’s Rutland, p. 145-6, he became possessed of 
the Manor of Kelthorpe in that county, by alienation from Francis Coleby (who had 
the Queen’s license so todo). The estates continued in the possession of the family 
for several generations, then it passed (in 1751) to Francis Wotton, of Ketton, clerk, 
by whom it was sold for £6,929 to Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart., in 1782. The eldest 
son of John Houghton, Tobias, of Kelthorpe, Esq., 1618, and 22 of Jas. I., mar. 
Mary, dau. of Christopher Peyton, of Bury St. Edmunds, Surveyor of Suffolk, temp. 
Edw. VI. (a igree of the family is given in the Visitation of Suffolk, Vol. II., p. 
116) The eldest son of Tobias, Walter, of King's Cliffe, co. Northampton, married 
first, Jane, dau. and co-heiress of Richd. Wentworth, Esq., fourth son of ‘Thomas, first 
Baron Wentworth,of Nettlestead ; and 2ndly, Elizabeth, dau. of Lovelace. The 
arms of Houghton are sable, three barrulets orgent, and in chief, a rose or. Crest, 
a bull’s head couped, argent, collared by three barrulets, sable, the uppermost charged 
with a rose, or. 
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The ixth of August, Jone Featherstone, bur., wife unto Rychard Feather- 


stone 
The xxvijth of December, Lyonell Bland, bapt. 
The xxjth of September, ‘Robart Pilkington, bur. 
The xxth of June, James Inman was bapt 
The xxi of Aprill, "Thomas Willoby & Elizabeth Bonyant was mar. 
The xix of Marche Richard Featherstone, yoma was bur. 
The vth of Februarij, Elizabethe Hutton was bur, 
The first of November, Mary West was bapt. 
Susana Houghton, was bur. the xiijth of October. 
James Browne was —_ xxxi of August. 
The xxi of Aprill was bapt. Rychard Gann the sonne of Thomas Gann, gun- 
maker. 
The xxviith of March was bur. Lyonell Laws (?) uppon the north side of the 
myddle quire within the dore. 
The xvth of October was bur. under the table in the mydst of the myddle 
quire Jane Leese, daughter of John Leese, bucher. 
1595. The xvijth of July was bapt. Lyonell Cammock, sonne of Robert Cammock. 
He was bur. on the xix of Februarie, 1596. 
1596. The laste of January was bur. Jone Jarvise. 
», The xiiith of Aprill was bur. Catteren Carter, wife of Willim Carter, bucher. 
1597. Thexxviijth of November, Cutberte Thisselwette & Marie Freeman was mar. 


A parfitt Register for baptizings, weddings, and burrings from the feast of St. 
Mychell Anno 1598 untill the feast of Ester next following. 


1598, The xvjth of August was bur. Robarte Tomman, beadsman. 
3, The vthof June was mar. Anthonye Gunthorpe & Susanna Lawrense. 
Susanna Cammocke, daughter of Robarte Cammocke, saddler, was bapt. 
the xxvijth of Auguste, one thousande six hundreth. 
Isabell Parrish, dau. of Geo. Parrish, Inkeeper was bur. the xxvth of Sep- 
tember. 
Brydgitt Woulphe, bur. of the plague the xviijth of June. 
= Spenser, servant to Mary West, bur. of the plague the xxvii day of 
une. 
Dorotby servant to Mary West. bur. of the plague the same time. 
William West, son of Mary West bur. of the plague xxix of June. 
Thomas Bullin with Mary West bur. of the plague; and John Tealor also 
. bur. of the plague the last day of June Mary Pickeringe servaut to 
Marye West, bur. of the plague the last day of June. 
John Clarke, sonne of John Clarke, bur. of the plague the iiijth of Julye. 
Widdow Miller, bur. of the plague the iiijth of Julye. 
Mary West and her mayde (?) bur. of the plague the 9 July. 
vet duly, Wallis servant to Robart West, bur. of the a the sixt day 
of July 
« Clarke, servant to John Clarke, bur. of the plague xiiijth of July. 
Mn. Thorpe bur. of the plague xvth of "July 
Mr Diccons »n’s bur. of the Rese xxviijth of July. 
Alles Dimoke (?) bur. of the plague the xxx of July. 
Robert West bur. of the plague the ix of August. 
A is was bapt. the first of December. 
jock, daughter of George Cammock the younger was bapt. the 
xxix 
Susanna roliitt, daughter of Thomas Wollitt, bur. the viiith of Jan. 
John Dallamore, blacksmith, bur. the vxiii of June. ) 
Bridgett Browne thc dau. of Edward Browne was bapt. the x of Nov. (8) 
Abraham Falkner married with Margitt Camocke the xxi of Aprill. 
Godfrey Dawson & Jane Moore was mar. the 3rd of Nov. 
Bridgett Cammock, the dau. of Robart Cammocke the junior was bapt. the 
17th daye of Maye. 
Elizabeth Cammack, dau. of Henrie Cammacke, was bapt. October y® 14th. 





(7) = Dallamore family, as well as that of Wollitts, is now extinct in name in 
Stamfo 

(8) The Brown age be is by no means extinct in name in Stamford, but they have 
no “‘ connection” with the family of that name which flourished in Stamford for many 
generations ; benefactors to it, and who were also merchants of the “Staple,” more 
of whom will be hereafter given. 
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William Lightfoot, son of William Lightfoot was bapt. May 13. (9) 

Martha, the daughter of Richard Bullingham, gentleman, bapt. May xxiiijth. 

Bartholowmew Allen, gentleman, bur. March y® (10) 

Feb, 24, Rebert Tomsonne mar. to Isabell Cammack. 

John y® sonne of Richard Bullingbam, bapt. Jan. 7. 

Margaret Builack and Abraham Bullack, mar. Feb. 6. 

Goodman Simson, a stranger, bur. Jan. 13. 

John Bullocke, y® sonn of Avraham Bullocke, barber, bapt. Jan. 14. 

Elizabeth Poard (?) a maid servant at y® Bull, bur. November y® 4th. (11) 

Dorothie Butcher, y* dau. of Richard Butcher, gent., bapt. May y® 2nd. (12). 

Ann Bannister y® dau. of Gabriell Bannister, cherirgion, bapt. Aprill 7. 
(13) 





(9) The Lightfoots are met with more frequently in the St. Michael’s registers, 
where entries are found respecting them from an early date. I do not find in the list 
of aldermen any one of that name as filling that chair of dignity. The family name is 
still found in the ‘‘ Borough Directory.” 

(10) This gentleman, according to the histories of the town, was Town Clerk in 
1588, di-missed in 1591; again appointed, on the resignation of William Salter, in 
1613; and resigned the office himself in 1614. A John Allen was alderman in 1542 
and 1553. The family name still exists in the town, but not as occupying a leading 

sition. 

Peri) The Stamford Hotel, on the north side of the Church, was commenced in 
1810, by Sir Gerard Noel Noel, Bart., of Exton Hall, Rutland, who (from private 
circum: tances) was unable to complete it for some years after. It was opened in 
1829, and is said to have cust £43,000 (including the site) in building. This fine 
edifice occupied the site of the ‘‘ Bull,” and the yard is yet known as the ‘‘ Bull Yard.” 
According to Butcher’s Survey, 1646, p. 24, 25, a bit of a shindy occurred at this house 
in 1594, which might have ended in an unpleasant manner. The old chronicler thus 
relates the affair: ‘‘Iu Anno Dom 1594, Robert Medowes, being then alderman, a 
great tumult was raised at the Inne called the Bull, in Stamford, by Mullenaux, of 
Nottinghamshire, and Terwil, of Lincolnshire, of the one side, and one Rookwood, a 
gentleman of Suffolke of the other party, the occasion began upon a trifle. A_foot- 
boy drying himself in the evening by the kitchen fire, (where his master’s, Rook- 
wood's, supper was making ready) Molleneaux and Terwill, sitting at a table drinking 
neer to the fire, took exceptions against the boy and beat him because he did not 
stand uncovered before them; the boy making complaint thereof to other of his 
master's servants then in the house, ¢ivers of them came down to revenge the boy’s 
wrong, and with naked swords so affronted the foresaid gentlemen, that at length the 
gentlemen and servants on both sides became to be engaged 


Flumina magna vides parvis de fontibus orta. 


And a great stream of blood: might have issued from this small originall, had not tho 
same been wisely prevented by the valour and discretion of that honourable souldier 
Peregrin, Lord Willoughby, of Grimsthorpe ; who, living then in Stamford, and hear- 
ing that the said Alderman (though he used his best endeavour for the appeasing of 
the said stirre) could not prevail, armed himself and his followers, and on his warlike 
courser entered himself into the midst of the throng, and like a right valiant person 
and wise commander pacified the uproare before any mortall wound was given; 80 
serving her Majesty by the provuriug of her peace, and saving the lives of many who 
otherwise were in danger to have perished in that tumult, and by his wisdome and 
discretion before he parted from them made them all friends.” In the windows of St. 
George's Church, Stamford, were the arms of Mullenaux, of Haughton, Notts., azure, 
across moline, — pierced argent. Entries respecting members of the family 
will be given in the St. Michael's Registers. 

(12) A brief notice of the Butcher family I have previously given, in addition to 
which I append the following :—John Butcher was Mayor in 1689; another John, 
1700 ; Henry Butcher, 1724; Richard Butcher, Town Clerk of Stamford, is alluded to 
in the Life and Letters of John Winthrop, by Robert ©. Winthrop, Boston, N.E., 
8vo., 1864; and the Winthrop Papers, which form the 6th and 7th vols. of the 4th 
series of the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

(13) According to Howgrave, Richard Bannister, gent. (probably of the same 
family), erected at his own charge, in the south choir of the church, a library, and 
gave some books to stock it; and, besides, gave £10 at his death, the ixterest of 
which was directed to be laid out in the purchase of books, such as the ministers of 
the _ for the time being should judge most useful. Several other gentlemen gave 
books to it. It is still in existence, but the collection has now ceased to be valuable. 


uu 
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May ce first, Ann Bullock, daughter of Abraham Bullock, barber, bapt. 

Elizabeth Topling, the daughter of Oliver Topling, yeoman, bapt. Aug. 2. 

Elizabeth Butcher, the daughter of Richard Bute er, gent., bapt. Aug. 11. 

Margarett Rowell y® daughter of William Rowell, of Peterborough, singing 
man, gen., bapt. Dec. 29. . 

William Allen, gent., bur. Jan, 28. 

Jobn Flower, gent., bur. May 1. 

Richard Butcher the sorine of Richard Butcher, gent., bapt. Oct. 4. 

John Roweil, the sonne of William Rowell, of Peterborough, clark, bapt. 
May 5. 

Sieaien, the sonne of John Tompson and Annie his wife bapt. Jan. xxij. 

Samuel (?) the sonne of Thomas Thistlewhite and Annie his wife bapt. Feb. 
viijth. 

Shane Lankton wife of Richard Lankton, gent., bur. June 7. 

Marie wife of Peter Bonworthe of y® plague, bur. Sept. 16. (14) 

Master Richard Lankton, gentleman, bur. Sept. 22. 

Mistress Yonson (Jonson) gentilwoman, bur. Oct. 21. (15) 

William Moald, gentilman, bur, Oct. 17. 

Anne Morrow, daughter of Christ*. Morrow, geut., bapt. June 10. 

James, son of James Lankton, gent. bapt. Nov, 7. 

Mistris Thorogood, gentilwoman, bur. Feb. 5. — 

Edward Camacke, gentilman, bur. Decemb. 5. 

Jane wife of Thomas Woodliffe, gent., bur. Jan. 16th. 

Anne, daughter of Henry Horsely, gent. & Mary his wife, bapt. May 31. 

Frances wife of Robert Slow, gent., bur. Aug. 1. (16) 

Charles son of Francis Barnewell, gent., bur. Oct. 21. 

Joseph son of Thomas Bottomly, & Jane, bapt. June 30. 

Elizabeth daughter of Robert Wright, gent., bapt. Aug. 9. 

William Muse, a musisian, bur. a 9. 

Mary & Elizabeth, daughters of Henry Horsely, gent., & Mary, was bur. 
Oct. 26. 





(14) In the year 1641 the plague again visited the town, when 500 or 600 died. 

(15) This lady was undoubtedly a member of Archdeacon Johnson's family, referred 
to in Vol. VIII. p. 94. In 1580 we find the Archdeacon, according to the following 
letter of the Lord Treasurer Burghley, recently given in the Stamford Mercury, pro- 
posing to hold a fast day at Stamford. I omitted putting it under my other notices 
respecting the family. 

* 20 July, 1580. The Ld. Treasurer. 

**Copie of my letter to y® Aldermen of Stamford, touching a fast to be kept at 
Stamford, by Mr. Johnson and of 7 other preachers, forbidding him to permit a fast 
to bee observed which was appoynted by Mr. Johnson, minister of Luffenham and 
some others, being an innovation. Mr. Alderman, after my harty comendations I do 
here that Mr. Johnson, parson of Luffenham, in Rutland, a g: preacher, being in 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s diocese, hath a disposition to come to Stamford, being 
in y® diocess of Lincoln, now shortly, with vi. or vii. other preachers, I know not 
whom, and there to erect a new inovation by decreying to ye peo. an univ’sal fast, 
and to contynew these I knownt howlong. Although I comend his zeale towards that 
towne, to move them to sueb divyne actes as fastinges and hearinge of sermons is 
wherunto I wish all y* people ther more gyven than I thynke they ar, yet consyderyng 
this his action may seeme an inovation in )¢ orders of y® chirch, which are known how 
they ar restablished by Parliament without any other inovation to be admitted, at the 
least no lyke matter as this is intended, ought by any private person as Mr. Johnson 
is, to be practiced out of y® diocess, and wher he hath cure, nor yet in any other 
Bishopp’s diocess without y® esc of y® Bishop and ordinary, or their p’mission, 
I have thought good for avoyding of offence that may grow hereof, and for y* y® manor 
of y® Burgh is my inherita’ce and that y® rule of y® Burgh belongeth unto you, to 
require and advise you to gyve Mr. Johnso’ warning to forbeare from any such attempt 
in that towne, but if he be disposed ther to preach that he soe may doo, if he has, as 
he lykhood he hath, lice’ss of y® Bishop of y® diocess, and that any others so may do 
having lice’ss in usual manner and sort, as in other places is accustomed, and if he find 
it mete he may do well to exhort to fast and praye, beinge two necessary actions for 
Christian men to use.”— Burghley MSS. in British Museum. 

(16) According to the Histories of Stamford. there was a hatchment at the end 
of the north aisle of the church to this lady, who was the second daughter of Sir 
John Burrel, Knt, of Dowshy in this country. On it was these arms, argent, a fesse, 
gules, between three......... charged with-a cinquefoil ermine, between two martlets 
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Anne, daughter of the aforesaid Henry Horsely, bur. Oct. 28. 
Alice wife of Abraham Bullocke, bur Nov. 8. 
—, son of George Denhame, gent., & Elizabeth borne July xxx bapt. 


ug. 5. 
Odby (?) son of Larrance Farmer, gent., & Elizabeth bapt. Ang. 25 [He 
was bur May 4, 1658. 
William, son of Willm Robinson, gent., & Katherine, borne Oct. 25. 
Winifride, the wife of Edmond Porter, gent., bur. July 15. 
William Looton, a prisoner, bur. Sept. 12. 
Dorothy, wife of Robert Camock, gent., bur Nov. 5. 
William son of William Robinson, gent., & Katherine was bur. Nov. 15. 
Frances wife of John Builock, gent., was bur. at St. John’s, Sept. 20. 
Edmond Porter, gent., was bur Mar. 25, 
. A son of Charles Peachy, gent., bur. Oct. 12. 
Robert Grindy, a poore boy was bur. Nov. 2. 
Edward Renington, an ancient man bur. Decemb. 2. 
Elinor, dau. of Robert Butcher, gent., & Elinor, bapt. Oct. 21. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Robert Wright, gent., & Anne, bur. Mar. 6. 
Henry, son of Charles Peachy, gent., & Susanna, bapt. June 14. 
— h ~ of Francis Barnwell, gent, & Sarah, borne June*30, bur. July 
._ (17) 
Mr. John Vokes & Mis. Anne Dexter was mar. Sept. 18. 
Charles son of Robert Butcher, gent., & Elinor his wife was borne July 5 & 
bapt. July y* 16. 
Sarah, dau. of Rt. Cammocke, gent., & Elizabeth, borne Sept. 24, & bapt. 
Oct. y® 28th. 
Mary, dau. of Charles Peach (y?), gent., & Susanna, was borne Sept. 25, 
bapt. Oct. y® 23. 


Stamford St. Maries Parish—In obedience to an act of Parlyment of the 24 of 
August 1653 touching marriages, births and buriales of all sorts of personns. It is 
remembered y* at the sissions of the peace and general gaioll delivery holden for y® 
towne and borrow of Stamford upon the 6 day of October 1653, it was y® pleasure of 
Mr. Alderman with the rest of y® Justices (oh) y® peace there to elect Kobert Royse, 
of Stamford, baker, to be Registorer for the towne and borrow of Stamford who were 
sworne before y® then Alderman and other Justice of y® peace for this borrow one y® 
22 day of September 1653 according to an act made and y® in obedience ther: - 
fore to the present from the sayd Justices have according 
to the best of my understanding presented a true and perfect copies touching 
marriages, births, and burials as follows. [Although the following are entered or 
copied irregularly, I have thought it better to give them, especially as some in 1660, 
61, and 62 are re-entered again (which I shall give) more fully.] 


1653. Mary, daughter of Joseph Falknor & Mary bapt. Jan. 22. 
1660. Will Reade, died at y¢ Jaylors house, bur. Nov. 4. (18) 
1661. Captaine Roger Parish, gent., bur. Jan. 19. 
» Katherine, daughter of William Crabton & Anne was bur. May 16. This is 
the last entry of Royses’. 
1661. Tobias Londaie, clarke of this parish was bur. Aprill 17. 
» Mr. Thistlewett, a sadler, bur. Dec. 23. 





spectant from the sinister to the dexter or—Slow ; impaling argent a saltier gules 
between four burr leaves slip proper, upon a chief azure a lion's head erased 
langued gules, between two pickaxes or—-Burrel. In Blore’s History of Rutland, p. 
£0, is a pedigree of the Burrel family, in giving the coat of arms he makes the chief 
sable and not azure as given above. Sir John Burrel, of Dowsby, was knighted after 
1634, and married Frances, daughter and sole heiress of Rob. Redmayne, LL.D., 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Norwich. 

(17) Inthe series of the Stamford Tradesmen’s Tokens of the Seventeenth Cevtury, 
is one issued by Francis Barnwell, of which an engraving will be given later on in this 
article. 

(18) The new Jayl or Bailiffe House was built in 1558, by Francis Dalby, gentle- 
man, for the Bailiff of the Liberty to live in, and there to keep debtors or prisoners 
of the better sort out of the common jayl. Howgrave, p. 47 


(To be continued. ) 





Notes on Books. 


ON FOOT THROUGH THE PEAK.* 

WE are delighted to be enabled to anuounce that another edition of Mr. Croston’s 
charming volume has been called for, and that it has been issued in an enlarged and 
muchimproved form. In aformer number of the Reliquary (vol. III. p. 53) we spoke «f 
the first edition of this work, and now with still greater pleasure call attention to the 
re-issue, and assure our readers that be they residents in, or strangers to, Derbyshire, 
they cannot do better than secure a copy of ‘‘ On Foot through the Peak” which they 
will find not only a pleasant, chatty, and eminently agreeable companion, but one 
which will give instruction on every page. The present edition is considerably 
enlarged, and has the additional attraction of being illustrated with a number of 
admirable wood engravings. representing various places and objects of interest within 
the district, which Mr. Croston so ably, and with such a masterly hand, describes. 
The book cannot be too widely known, for it is one of the pleasantest of its kind that 
has ever been issued from the press, 





FISHING IN BRITTANY.+ 

Me. Harrison, who is evidently a warm lover of the “ gentle art,” and a keen appre- 
ciator of the enjoyment to be derived, not only from angling itself, but from the 
beauties of nature, which, in favoured localities, surround the angler, has succeeded 
in producing a pleasant, chatty, and agreeable little book, which, while it describes 
his own rambles with ‘‘ knapsack and fly rod” will serve admirably as a hand-book for 
anglers in Brittany. The little work is a pleasant addition to piscatorial literature, 
and the information with which it abounds will be read not only with pleasure but 
profit by all. We cannot too strongly recommend it. 





ROMSEY ABBEY.t 


WE congratulate our good and highly-esteemed old friend Charles Spence on the fact 
that his admirable little guide to Romsey Abbey Church has attained its fifth edition. 
It is a remarkably nice little book, pleasingly written, full of information on every 
int connected with the Abbey of Romsey—its situation, antiquity and etymology 
its foundation and enlargement, its architectural features, its monuments an 
sepulchral remains, the curiosities discovered within its boundaries, its Abbesses and 
possessions ; with its parish church and abbatical buildings, the town mills, and, in 
fact, every thing that is interesting connected with it. It is a book that every visitor 
to, and every admirer of, Romsey, ought td possess. It is illustrated with four plates. 





THE TURNING LATHE.§ 


THE volume before us, which is illustrated with no less than four hundred and thirty 
four engravings, is decidedly the most practically useful of any we have seen, and is 
one which cannot fail to be of eminent service to any one who possesses a lathe or has a 
taste for turning. There is not a point connected with the construction of the lathe, 
or with the uses to which it can 3 put, that is not fully treated upon and freely 
illustrated, and in the appendix is given a series of the most elaborate specimens of 
rose turning we ever remember to have seen. The author of this excellent treatise is 
a perfect master of his art, and has here given to the world the result of his skill and 
of his application, and has earned the thanks of both professsors and amateurs in the 
beautitul art, which he has so well and so profusely illustrated. 





* On Foot through the Peak, or a Summer Saunter among the Hills and Dales of 
Dertyshire. By James CRosTon. Manchester: John Heywood. 1 vol. small dvo. 
1868, pp. 412. Illustrated. 

+ Two Months in Brittany with Knapsack and Fly Rod. By GrorGE Harrison. 
London and Verby, Bemrose and Sons, 1868. 

t The Abbey Church of Romsey in Hampshire. By CHARLESSPENCE. Romsey, C. L. 
Lordan, 12 mo., pp, 102. 

§ The Lathe and its Uses, or Instruction in the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. 
— a The English Mechanic” Office, 3 Shoe Lane. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 284, 1868. 

tustrated, 
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FACTS AND FOSSILS.* 


Tuts is certainly one of the most extraordinary books which has come under our 
notice. The writer (who be it known is evidently most sincere in his beliefs, and 
most deeply imbued with a religious feeling, and a perfect reliance upon Scrip- 
ture history), having picked up some oddly formed nodules and cores of flint in the 
chalk formation, and having carefully examined them and turned them about, gave 
full scope to his imagination, and allowed it to see in them resemblances more or lexs 
perfect to ‘‘moving things of earth” of former ages, and having become impressed 
with the belief that they were really fossil people, idols, peers, anvils, passion flowers, 
doves, dudos, birds of Paradise, fish, embryo hipp:potami, ant-eaters, flying foxes, 
vases, heads of seals, tortoises, snakes, sepulchral figures, infants, human embryos, 
busts, dolls, and a thousand other ejually extraordinary objects, which he considers 
to furm fossilized portions of the “‘ garment of the earth ”—in other words, creatures 
and objects turned into flint—he has become thoroughly imbued with this belief. 
To prove tis theory the writer quotes Scripture to a considerable extent, but we 
imagine with but little chance of making converts to bis opinions. The photographs 
= — the work is illustrated are well done, and are decidedly the best part of 
the volume, 





“LA FOLLE DU LOGIS.” 


Unver the above title our old friend the Chevalier de Chatelain has just issued one 
of the most delightful volumes of poetry which even his prolific and truly charming 
pen has ever produced. It is perfect!y delightful, and breathes such a freshness and 
such a grandeur iif some parts, asto make it a great acquisition to literature. The 
reface is short, but all that is needed. Here it is—‘‘ Sous ce titre: ‘La Folle du 
gis,’ nous publions nos loisirs de ces trois ou quatre derniérs années. A l'exception 
de deux ou trois potmes imprimés comme spécimens de ‘ La Folle du Logis’ dans de 
récéd+nts ouvrages, l'ouvrage aujourd’hui publié ne se compose que de pitces restées 
jusqu’alors inédites.” Here, too, is the Chevalier’s “‘ Epigraph :”— 
‘Fille du ciel, la Potsie retourne au ceil, son encens est pour le Créateur, son ad- 
miration pour la Nature. 
“ Toutes les voix de la Poésie sont d'une divine essence méme la voix de la satire 


quand elle souffiéte les abus. Jndignatio facit versum / 
“« Si ‘La Folle du Logis’ a des coléres, elle a aussi des chants d’amour pour tout 
ce qui est noble et beau !” 


The Book is dedicated, in a few charming lines, to Madame de Chatelain, the 
author's highly-acvomplished and gifted wife. It is thus :— 


A L’AUTEUR DE LA CHAISE A PoRTEURS. 


Tout gentil collaborateur, 

Etoile de mon existence, 

Dont le coeur, frére de mon cceur, 
Vint y réveiller l’Espérance ; 

Toi, de qui toujours plus épris 

Je savoure l'amour sincére ; 

Toi qui me donnes sur la terre 
Un avant goat du Paradis ; 

Toi dont la plume magistrale, 
Nous a, de spirale en spirale, 
Conduit sous le flot ; puis encor 
Au ciel, ; uis au pays Hm Vor; 

Qui pour nous souleva la crypte 
De la pyramide d’ Egypte ; 

Regois de ton admirateur, 

Tout gentil collaborateur, 

Les épaves de cet ouvrage 

Que, désirant t’en faire hommage, 
Dans ce livre je réunis 

Sous ce titre pimpant: “La Folle du Logis !” 





* Facts and Fossils adduced to prove the Deluge of Noah, and modify the transmuta- 
tion system of Darwin, with some notices regarding Indus Flint Cores. By Major- 
General Gzorce TwEMLOW. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Guildford: W. 
Stent. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 256, 1868. Tlustrated. 
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THE YORK PRESS.* 


Ir is impossible to over-rate the importance and value of such a work as the one be- 
fore us by Mr. Robert Davies, F.S.A., and the thanks of all literary antiquaries are 
eminently due to him for the manner in which he has accomplished his task. What 
Mr. Cresswell attempted to do for Nottinghamshire Mr. Davies has fully succeeded in 
doing for the city of York, and has produced a volume in every way worthy his name, 
his city, and the subject on which he treats. Commencing with the reign of Edward 
III. when the company of text writers (Scriptores) was incorporated, and tracing 
their proceedings downwards Mr. Davies shows that at as early a date as 1497—within 
a twelvemouth from the time when Wynken de Worde became a naturalised subject 
of England—ore ‘‘ Frederick Freez, a Dutchman and an alien,” was en-franchised and 
became a freeman of the City of York, with the right to ‘‘ dwel] and inhabit upon the 
common ground at the Rose, otherwise the Bull, in Conyngestrete for ten years, at 
three pounds yearly rent,” and that he was a printer, the first, of course, of that craft 
in the city. Passing on from him Mr. Davies gives copious notices of Gerard Freez, or 
Wanseford ; Hugo Goes; Ursyn Milner: John Gaschet the King’s printer ; Stephen 
Bulkley ; Thomas Broad ; Alice Broad ; John White; Grace White, Thomas Gent, 
that fine old printer whose books are treasured like Gold ; Alexander Staples; Czsar 
Ward and Richard Chandler; Ann Ward ; John Jackson ; John Gilfillan; Nicholas 
Nickson ; Christopher Etherington; John Foster, and others. His biographies in 
each case are as well written, as carefully prepared, and as copious as possible. No 
pains have been spared to make the work thoroughly good and thoroughly reliable, 
and having tested it in many places, through our love for Yorkshire and Yorkshire 
things, we can answer for it that it is, so far as it goes, fauitless. Mr. Davies deserves 
the highest thanks uot only of his fellow-citizens of York, but of literary men in 
poe for this 5 ay contribution to bibliographical history, and we trust he 
will continue his labours for the rest of the county. 





BLACK’S GUIDE TO DERBYSHIRE.+ 


Messrs. ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, of Edinburgh, have issued a new (the 4th) 
edition of their admirable ‘‘ Tourist’s Guide to Derbyshire,” to which we beg to call 
our readers’ attention. The present edition is corrected to the present time, and is 
considerably enlarged. It is arranged alphabetically, and the notices of the various 
places of interest in the county are not only full and ample, but are perfectly reliable, 
and prepared with the utmost care. It is without exception the most complete and 
the best Guide Book to Derbyshire which has been issued from the press, and it thus 
recommends itself to tourists of every class. It is profusely illustrated with excellent 
wood engravings, and plates, and with careful maps of the county, and of the neigh- 
heusheol avenal Chatsworth. Messrs. Black have earned for themselves a lasting 
and honourable fame by the publication of their series of Guide Books, and the one 
now before us, of Derbyshire, fully sustains their reputation, and does the greatest 
credit to its editor. 





MURRAY’S DERBYSHIRE, ETC.{ 


It is enough for us to announce that Mr. Murray has added another Guide Book to 
his world-wide series, to ensure it as great a success as has attended those which pre- 
ceded it. The present volume embraces Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
and Staffordshire, and is accompanied by a travelling map of those counties. For the 
general visitor and tourist the volume is all that can be desired. Brief in its notices 
of places, it is at the same time reliable, and gives an immense amount of information 
to its readers, Of course there are errors—both of omission and commission—in the 
work, but these, although unfortunate, are not sufficient to disfigure the work, and 
will doubtless be all corrected in another edition. Mr. Murray deserves great thanks 
for thus so — prosecuting his scheme of issuing guide books for the use of 
the tourist, which shall give him all the information he can desire without being 
- overlarded with “‘ fine writing” and needless panegyrics on scenery. 





* A Memoir of the York Press, with Notices of Authors, Printers, and Stationers, in the 
XV1., XVII., and XVILI., Centuries. By Ropert Davies, F.S.A. London: Nichols 
and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 398, 186%. Tlustrated. 

+ Black's Tourist’s Guide to Derbyshire. Edited by LLEWELLYNN JEwITT, F.S.A. 
Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black, 1868, pp. 284. Illustrated with plates and 


wood nee y 
t Hand Book for Travellers in if aoe Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and Staf- 
Sordshire. London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1 vol. small 8vo. pp. 176, 1868. 
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STONE EDGE.* 


“STonE EDGE” is a most delicions, most captivating, and most interesting Derby- 
shire story, and one which cannot be too highly praised. Originally appearing in 
the Cornhill Magazine, it became, among the thousands of readers of that serial “all 
the world o’er,” the favourite of all favourites, and now that it has been issued in a 
separate form it has become even more than ever attractive. Beautifully printed, 
charmingly though scantily illustrated, and tastefully bound, “‘ Stone Edge’’ now 
forms a most agreeable and attractive volume. 





HERNF’S OAK. 


WnHorver has heard of “‘ Herne the Hunter,” and of ‘“‘ Herne’s Oak ”—and who has 
not ?-- ought to read Mr. Perry’s very nice and highly interesting volume now before 
us. In it he, Mr. Perry, endeavours, and in our opinion successfully, to prove that 
the tree commonly known as ‘‘ Herne’s Oak,” which stood in the Fairies’ Dell, in the 
Home Park, at Windsor, until the month of August, 1863, and which then fell from 
natural decay, was the veritable tree mentioned by Shakspere in the ‘“‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” Despite the claims of another tree which disappeared several years 
ago, Mr. Perry has laboured hard to prove that the one about which he has written, 
and from whose wood he bas carved some splendid busts of the immortal bard for 
Her Majesty the Queen,{ for the Prince of Wales, and for others, is indeed the tree 
about which Mrs. Page says :— 


** There is an old tale goes that Herne the 
Hunter (sometime a keeper heere in Windsor Forrest) 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 

Walke round about an Oake, with greatrag’d-hornes, 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle, 
And makes the milch kine yeeld blood, and shakes a chaine, 
In a most hideous and dreadfull manner. 
You have heard of such a Spirit, and well you know 
The superstitions idle-headed-Eld 
Received and did deliver to our Age 
This tale of Herne the Hunter for a truth, 

Page-- Why yet there want not many that do feare 
In deepe of night to walk by this Herne’s Oake 
But what of this? 

Mist. Ford-- Marry this is our devise 
That Falstaffe at this Oake shall meet with vs. 


The tree, of which through the courtesy of Mr. Perry we are enabled to give the 
accompanying engravings on Plates XIV. and XV., one of which shows it as it 
stood, and the other after it had fallen from sheer decay, has now passed away from 
the earth and will be no more seen, Every Shaksperian student and collector—and 
their name is legion—o ight to possess Mr. Perry’s pretty and interesting volume, 
We are glad to add that Mr. Perry has issued some few copies of his book bound in 
covers of the wood ; some with plain solid oak covers, others veneered, and others 
again nicely carved with Elizabethan design, with strap-work and festoons of oak- 
leaves and acorns, with a photograph of the tree in the centre.§ 





* Stone Edge. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill, 1 vol. small 8vo., 1868, 
pp. 314, Illustrated. 

t+ A Treatise on the identity of Herne’s Oak, shewing the Maiden Tree to have been the 
real one. By W. Perry, Wood Carver to the Queen. London: L. Booth, 307 
Regent Street, West. 1 vol. sm. 4to., 1867, pp. 70. Illustrated. 

{ Mr. Perry has also designed, and executed from the wood of this tree, kindly 
granted for the purpose by the Queen, a magnificent casket to hold a copy of the first 
folio of Shakspere, for Miss Burdett Coutts. Mr. Perry also, we believe, produces 
from this classic wood, besides busts and caskets as already noticed, some exquisite 
paper-knives, blotting-cases, and book-covers, as well as other appropriate articles, 
which no doubt every Shaksperian student and collector will be only too happy to 


secure. 
§ H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and others, have secured copies in this latter style for their librarics, 
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DEBRETT.* 


Our notice, and commendation, of the truly excellent works bearing the name of 
Debrett, although long deferred are none the less hearty and sincere-- indeed we have 
deferred our notice with the especial object of calling attention to the works in the 
fall of the year, in order to induce our readers to order, in good time, the forthcoming 
editions for 1869. No books of this class could possibly be more useful or better 
arranged, or be more reliable, and they ought to be in every library public or private, 
and in every institution and every office in the kingdom. ‘ihe ‘Illustrated Peeraye, 
Baronetage, Titles of Courtesy and Knightage,” is the most complete work of its kind 
which. has been issued, while that of the ‘‘ House of Commons ani the Judicial 
Bench ” is unique, and is as ample and reliable as can possibly be wished or required, 
The House of Commons is arranged alphabetically, first under persons and next under 
places, and in the first the arms of the M.P.’s are engraved, while in the second those 
of the counties and boroughs are given. Thus the works are illustrated by some 
thousands of cleverly executed «nyravings of cvats of arms, seals, &c. As examples 
we give three Plates (Plates XVI., XVII., and XVIII.), of heraldic engravings, 
which will be sufficient to show their excellent character. Those we have selected as 
examples are the Arms of Derbyshire Peers, Baronets, and Members of Parliament, 
and will serve to show how excellently the illustrations are executed. We very 
strongly recommend these books to all our readers, and assure them that under the 
able editorship of Mr. Mair ‘‘ Debrett” is now all that can be desired. 





THE HOLBEIN SOCIETY. 
A new Publishing Society is being set on foot, under the name of the “ Holbein 
Society,” for the publication of reprints of curious old art-works, to which we have 
— in directing attention. Its council, as already appointed, consists of Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., M.P., President ; Henry Yates Thompson, Vice- 
President ; James Croston, Honorary Secretary ; Rev. Henry Green, M.A., Editor; 
William Harrison, F.S.A. ; William Langton, G. W. Napier, and Alfred Brothers, 
The objects of the new Society, to which we wish every possible success, are thus 
stated—‘‘ Many printed works of an early date engaged the genius and skill of artists 
and engravers, and, like the Emblem Books, are of great rarity, and very curious in 
their devices and designs. and in the text which explains them. Some of these owe 
their chief beauty to Hans HOLBEIN, as The Dance of Death and Figures for the Old 
Testament. It is well known that Holbein, from his early youth in 1511, when he 
was only thirteen years.of age, was famed for the excellence of his engravings on 
wood; and though as a painter, especially during his residence # England which 
began in 1526, he gained a far higher renown, increasing until his death in 1554, his 
name may very appropriately be assumed by a Society that aims at reproducing, in 
form and style, some of his most beautiful works, with other volumes that come 
within the sphere of its enterprise. Ths re-awakening interest in illustrated works 
of former times felt by the literary and antiquarian public, justifies, it is thought, 
the formation of the Society above-named. It is proposed, at a reasonable cost, to 
issue a series of Photo-lithographic Reprints of such works, accompanied by the notes 
and remarks which will suffice to place the reader in closer correspondence with the 
works themselves. Other art-treasures of early illustrated literature, besides Emblem 
Books, will be comprised in the series, and by this means some of the curiositics of 
book-craft will be rendered accessible. Of the greater number of the works contem- 
plated the original text is Latin, but versions into the chief languages of Europe exist, 
of almost equal antiquity with the text itself. Wherever practicable one or more of 
these versions, from some approved edition, will be subjoined to the Latin text, and 
yor the series will be suitable to the widening numbers to whom Latin is truly a 
tongue.” 

The Council have arranged with Mr. ALFRED BROTHERS to superintend the publi- 
cation of their series of volumes, and they have obtained the assistance, as literary 
editor, of the Rev. HENRY GREEN, M.A., who so ably issued the fac-simile reprint of 
Whitney's Emblems, and is the Author of ‘+ Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers.” 
The two first works of the series to be issued are, the two which contain choice 





* Debrett's Illustrated Peerage, Baronetage, Titles of Courtesy, and the Knightage. 
ae igh Dean & Son, Ludgate Hill. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 636 and 620 (1256). Illus- 
rated. 

Debrett’s Illustrated House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. Compiled and edited 
pi why ¥ Mair. London: Dean & Son, Ludgate Hill. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 
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Baron Belper. Baron Scarsdale. 
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— of Holbein’s excellence as a designer and as an engraver on wood : viz., 
the “ Dance of Death,” i.e., * Les simulachres et Historiees faces de la Mort, avtant 
elegammét pourtraictes, que artificiellement imaginées. A. Lyon, Soubz l’escu de 
Coloigne. M.D.XXXvVIII.” Sm. 4to, pp. 104: And the “Figures for the Old Testament,” 
Latin and French. i.e., ‘‘Icones Historiarvm Veteris Testamenti, Ad viuum ex- 
presse” &c., with an exposition in French. ‘‘Lvgdvni Apud Ioannem Frellonium, 
1547.” Sm. 4to, pp. 104. And the requisite translations and remarks will be 
appended to each volume. 

ntending subscribers are requested to send in their names to Mr. A. BROTHERS, 
14, St. Ann's Square, Manchester; or to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. JAMES 
Croston, the Grove, Cheetham Hill, near Manchester. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


COUNTERS, OR JETTONS. 


Mr. FIsHER’s pee headed as above, e 255, in the “RetiquaRy,” April, 1868, 
induces me to hope that it will attract the attention ot those of your readers well in- 
formed on the subject (which I am not), and waiting which I offer you a few scraps 
to keep the enguiry before them. 

When this system of keeping, or rather of casting up accounts, comme.ced in Eng- 
land, or when it ceased I am quite ignorant. Many years ago, for afew minutes 
only, I saw in the library of a friend, ‘‘ Records Arithmatic,” printed eirea 1550, in 
which the whole system was explained or taught, and illustrated by engravings. A 
vestige of this system existed with us in the early part of this century, at the card 
table, where with four Counters, players recorded their winnings at Whist, from ] to 
9, 10 being game. I have gleaned frem my coin drawers these few German and 
French Jettons. 





GERMAN JETTONS, 


The first class, five in number ; all on the obverse have a man sitting at his ‘ Board,” 
prepared to make calculations ; on this board, at his right hand, is a square with four 
divi-ions,and before bim in three groups (6, 3, 3), are twelve Balls. One of the speci- 
mens, of superior workmanship, is in perfect preservation. The obverse inscrij-tion 
is, “ Hanns, Krav, Winckel, In Nvr.”’ Reverse, in the centre has the alphabet from A 
to Z. Inscription, “ Fleisige, Rechnyng, Maght, Richtiheit.”—‘‘ Industrious (or care- 
ful) reckoning makes correctness.” One Jetton after the alphabet has a date 1553. 
Three have not any inscriptions—the alphabet on one side, the calculator on the other. 
Ou the fifth the reckoner is flanked by the words, ‘‘ Meister Reimen’’ Harness maker. 
The alphabet side is inscribed, ‘‘ Wolf, Lavfr, In Nvrnberg, R.” 

Obverse, a rose surrounded with three crowns and three fleurs-de-lis. ‘‘ Hanns 
Kravwinckel, in, Nvrnbe.” Reverse, globe and c:oss in a tressure, ‘‘ Domini, Manet, 
In, Etrn. Verbvm.” 

Obverse, a helmeted bust, ‘‘Hanns, &c.” Reverse, ‘‘ Hevt, Rodt, Morgen, Podtt,” 
“Dig to-day Die to-morrow.” 

Obverse, rose, &c., “‘ Hanns, &c.” Reverse, ‘‘Das——s, Bleibt, Ewick,” ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of God remains for ever.” Another has, ‘‘Gotes, Reic, Bleibt, Ewick,” 
giving the motto more perfectly. 

One larger and thicker has, obverse, the Lion of St. Mark, “ Hans, Schvites, 
Nornb.” Same inscription on reverse, omitting the last letter b. 

A smaller Jetton, very well engraved, has on the obverse the bust of a Turk, 
“Glick, Kvmpt, Von, Got, Istwar,” ‘It is true happiness comes from God.” Re- 
verse, “‘ Hans, Schvites, Zu, Nurnb.” 


FRENCH JETTONS. 


Obverse, a crown fleur-de-lis. Inscription, “‘Ave Maria Gracia, P,” reverse, a cross 
fleurie within a tressure of four arches, ‘‘A. V. E.”’ The crown is similar to that on 
the silver coinage of John LI. of France, and the letters are of the same period, A.D. 
1350. 


Obverse, the Holy Lamb, bearing up a standard and flag, ‘‘ Movtvon, Sui, De,” 
“ Himself the Lamb of God.” Reverse, as previous. The Mouton was a French gold 
coin, and when our Henry V. was declared Heir of France, he coined the Mouton, as 
such, at Rouen, A.D. 1419. 






| 
| 
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Obverse, a shield with six fleur-de lis (the lis were unlimited previous to about 
1380), within a tressure of six arches, inscribed, ‘‘ Pater, Noster, Qvi, Es, In, Celi.” 
Reverse, a cross fleurie, in its centre a fleur-de-lis “ Je, Svi, De, Laton, Bene,” “I am 
of (sterling) brass.” Wiclif, in his translation of the ‘‘ Apocalips” (in the reign 
of Edward III.), describing the appearing of ‘‘ oon lyk to the sone of man,” writes, 
‘and hise feet lyk to latoun, as in a brennynge chymney.” The Dictionnare de 
L’Académie Francoise, 1813-—“‘ Laiton, s. m. Sorte de cuivre, rendu jaune, par le 
moyen d’un mineral bitumineux, qu’ on appele, Calamine.” 

Obverse, a shield with four fleur-de-lis, ‘‘-——ol, Roy, De France.” Reverse, a ship 
with flags fore and aft, “ En, Gver, La, Sanitee, De, France,” ‘“‘In War, the safety 
— of France.” The imperfect name was probably “‘ Karol,” Charles VI., A.D, 
1380. 


A large and thick copper piece, shield and fleur-de-lis, ‘‘ Rien, Comter, Neul, P,” 
*‘Nothing counted, no payment.” Reverse, within a tressure of four arches, a cross 
fleurie, in each quarter C. Outside the tressure D.A.or A.D. This Jetton puzzled 
me, but I was guided to its meaning by the following Jetton, of extreme elegant 
workmanship— 

Obverse, a cross fleurie with trefoils, in the quarters, ‘“‘Gettes, Rien, Paies Rien,” 
‘‘Throw nothing, Pay nothing.” Reverse, a shield with four fleur-de-lis, “‘ Vive 
Roi, Vive Le Roi, Vive.” 

Obverse, Shield, 1st and 4th quarters, three fleur-de-lis ; 2nd and 3rd quarters, 
erased head of a fish (Dolphin), “‘ Geties, Entendes, Av, Comdtem,” “‘ Throw, attend- 
ing to the counting.” Reverse, a shield with eight fleur-de-lis, ‘‘Gardes, Vovs, De, 
Les, Comdiesm,” ‘‘ Be you mindful of the Counting.” The title of Dauphin was first 
borne by Charles V., who came to the throne in 1364. I have a silver coin of Charles 
VIII., A.D. 1483, which has on the obverse a sbield, with the fleur-de-lis and dol- 
phins’ heads, exactly the same as on the Jetton. Reverse, a cross, with a fleur-de-lis 
in two quarters, and a dolphin’s head in the two others. And I have a similar silver 
coin of Francis I., A.D. 1515, with the three fleur-de-lis lst and 4th, and a dolphin 

roper, hauriant, in the 2nd and 3rd quarters. Reverse, a cross, the letter F crowned 
in two quarters, and a dolphin proper in the other two. On the medal struck at Paris, 
1558, on the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots with the Dauphin (afterwards Francis 
II.), his arms on the dexter side of the shield are the fleur-de-lis and dolphins ; and 
her’s, on the sinister division, the rampant lion of Scotland. The obverse of this 
medal bears the busts of the Dauphin and Queen, face to face (regardant?). From 
the extreme accuracy of portraiture on the French medals, I have no doubt of the 
truth of Mary’s bust on this medal; and amidst the eae genes, Bye = poy in the 
endless varieties said to be portraits of her, this, I think, may be relied on as her 
—— A.D. 1558. R. SAINTHILL. 

‘ork. 





THE MANOR OF SHIRLEY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 
Deak Sir, 

Allow me to ask a few questions relative to the history of the Manor of 
Shirley, which you, as an antiquary resident in Derbyshire, may be able to answer 
yourself ; or, #3 conductor of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” may vee to your correspondents. 

1. Who was tenant (under Ferrars) in A.D. 1100? e tenant in Domesday is not 
mentioned, but of the manor next in order one Robert was tenant. Did he hold 
Shirley? and was he the son of Godwin, an extensive landowner in that district in 
King Edward’s days? 

2. What are the most remarkable variations in the spelling, or Latinizations, of the 
name of this manor in old documents ? 

3. Sir Thomas, son of Sir Ralph and of Margaret de Waldechief, was the first of 
the family of Eatington to assume the name of Shirley. Which of his ancestors 





— the manor ? 
f you can supply, or procure for me, an answer to these queries, you will greatly 
oblige, Yours very respectfully, 
rdington. DaNIEL Hy. Haica. 
LONGSDON OF LONGSDON. 
P TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 
IR, 


In the pedigree of Longsdon, by Mr. Sleigh, in the July No. of the “ RELI- 
Quaky,” there are some slight errors, which perhaps you will allow me to correct. 


+ . 
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Jasper Wager, and Elizabeth his first wife, are said to have died without issue, 
whereas they had fifteen or sixteen children, of whom three are now living, as also 
about eighteen grand-children, of whom I am one. My mother’s cousin, Elizabeth 
Anne Longsdon, is said to have died unmarried. She married a Mr. Bradwell, and 
they both died in a few years —_ tad two children. 
am, &c., 
Wirksworth. JASPER WaGER HALL. 





LINES ON DR. SACHEVEREL, 


THE following lines are written upon the fly-leaf of my copy of Sacheverel’s Trial (8vo. 
1710), in a bold contemporary hand— 
** These were dropt in y¢ Queen’s Apartment.” 


Ah! Anna, see y® Prelude is begun ; 
Again they play y® Game ’Forty-one, 
And he’s y® Traitor y* defends y*® Throne. 
Thus LavD, and.thus thy Royal GRANDSIRE dy’d, 
(Who was by Faction and by Clamour try’d.) 
HOADLEY’S cry’d up, who does thy right o; ppose, 
Because he crowns x. Mob and arms A 

Stop y* porterding Omen ere too la’ 
And view thy own in Poor SACHEVERELS fate ; 
(Fatal experience bids thee now be wise— 
Let one blest MARTYR of thy race suffice.) 
At him they strike, but THOU ’rt the sacrifice. 


I do not know whether these verses have ever been magne Teg ol some one 
amongst the numerous readers of the ‘“‘ RELIQUARY” can enlighten us upon the 
subject. 

Derby. ALFRED WALLIs. 





EPITAPH AT SITTINGBOURNE. 


AmoNGsT the monuments of the Lushington family in Sittingbourne church, co. Kent, 
occurs the following curious epitaph.* Arms—a griffin rampant in a border engrailed, 


Salvere te Viator, jubeo Elizabetha Walkera, 

Ex patris parte 

de Welloowane 1m Maidstoniensum 

Ex matris 
de Lushingtonorum hujus vici familii 
Oriunda. 
Aliquot Galli, 
Multas Anglie regiones vidi 
Sed inter videndum 
Nov. xxiv. A.D. MDCCXXIX. et etatis trigesimo 
Nondum expleto, 
Ex improviso mihi Febris 
Tanquam leo a latebris 
Ailshamis juxta Noricum insiliens 
Peregrinationis simul et vite 
Cursum abrupit. 
Gratias ago Anne Sorori unice 
Pro hoc marmoreo, quo sum indicta velamine 
Nee non amico 
Qui me docuit tibi 

Non vulgari sermone isthe loqui 

emento mei: 
In Christo salvatore nostro omnipotenti 
Progredere ; 
Ducens in coelum sola digna est quam ccelum via 
Valeto. 


Henry KIrkz, 





* The stone is a good deal wora, so that a few of the words have to be guessed at. 
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** Robt. Byrkes, who gave Rossington-wood to y® 


tion on his Tomb : —“‘ How, how, who is here? I, 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS. 
MSS. GLEANINGS FROM BLOME’S BRITANNIA, 1673. 


a. hath this uncvuth inscrip- 
obin of Doncaster and Margarett 


my fear (fereacompanion) Y* I spent, yt I had; y*I gave, yt I have; y*I lent, yt 
I lost. A°. Dom: 1579.’ Quéth Robtiis Byrkes, who in this world did reign 67 yeares 
and yet lived not one.” 


Att Ri 





mn in y® Minster-yard is this modest Inscription for a 2000". Bene- 


factor pe ic jacet Zacharias Jepson, cujus etas fuit 49, perpantos tantum annos 
vixit.’ ” ; 





Sir Rowl4. Cotton, Mnt: of Bellaport, near Norton under Hales, in Shropsh: son 


of M*. William Cotton, citizen and draper of London, 
Cotton, Esq: a (iahabt.) of Bellaport. 
+e.” 


Jany, 30, 1 


family I should be greatly obliged. 
Mather, Esquire, purchased the manor of 





Sir Roul*, left his son, Wm. 


EsLic#. 


FAMILY OF MATHER, OF DERBYSHIRE. 

At page 60 of Vol. VIII. of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” in the will of the Rev. John Ashe, of 
Ashford-in-the-Water, several persons of the name of MATHER are mentioned If 
any of the readers of the “ RELIQUARY” could give me information respecting this 


It i that about the year 1555, Henry 
le,,in Derbyshire, from Sir George Ver- 


non, and his grandson sold it to Mr. Anthony Hopkinson. The following brief 


Pedigree, compiled from family documents, may assist in the matter :— 





A. E. L. L. 
pubcneuatt Mather, of Brassington, =............00..0000 
in the co. of Derby, yeoman. 
| Re ] 
Samuel Mather, Benjamin Mather,=Hannah, dau. Joseph Mather,=Hannah, ...... Thomas Mather,= 
of Brassington, of Aldwarke of Philip Mor- of Mare Hay, in | ......... ean Bs gentleman. 


gentieman, ob. 
s.p.. Willdated 
April 5, 1721. 





Grange, in the co. | rice, of But- 


the co. of Derby, 


ob. January 
4, 1706. 


of Derby, yeoman. | tererly Park, Gentleman. | 
in the co. of Will dated Dec. 
Derby. 5, 1736. Thomas Mather, of=.... 








| 
Thomas Mather, 


| | | 
Samuel. Bonfamin. —— Mather, Hannah. 
ir 


Nottingham, Esq., | 
M.D. A 


a. 


of Shirland John. Joseph. of ksworth, Descendants settled in Mand 
Lodge, in the co. in the co. of aud Liverpool. 
of Derby. Derby. 








| | | 
Hannah Mather, marr. Mary Mather, marr. Phoebe Mather, marr. Elizabeth Mather, marr. 
to Johu Crompton, of to Alexander Shaw, to Samuel Oldknow, tothe Rev Daniel Lowe, 


Chorley Hall, in the co. 


of Lancaster, Esq., son _—co. of Lancaster, 
of Abraham Crompton, Gentleman. 
of Derby. 


of Anderton, in the of Marple Hail, inthe of Norton, in the co, of 


co. of Derby, Esq. Derby, Clerk. 





THE LADY CAREW’S POWDER FOR FITS. 


(Copied from a Breeches Bible, 1592, in the possession of the Rev. J. Barnes, M.A., 
Rector of Tissington. 


Tack piony Roots And Elecampany of Each haf an ounce Magistig of Corrale and 
Misletoe of the oake of Each an ounce the Scull of a man unburied. Let them be all 
finely powdred. Give it the child 3 or 4 times a day yn a spoon full of black cherry 
water when it has fitts; And morning and evening at the change of the moon to 
prevent fitts. Let there bee a smail thimblefull the powder. 
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MSS. GLEANINGS FROM BLOME’S BRITANNIA, 1673. 
* Robt. ee who gave Rossington-wood to y® publick, hath this uncvuth inscrip- 


tion on his Tomb : —“‘ How, how, who is here? I, Robin of Doncaster and Margarett 
my fear (fereacompanion) Y*t I spent, yt [ had; ytI gave, ytI have; y* J lent, yt 
I lost. A°. Dom: 1579. Quéth Robtiis Byrkes, who in this world did reign 67 yeares 
and yet lived not one.” 





** Att Rippon in y® Minster-yard is this modest Inscription for a 2000". Bene- 
factor :—‘ Hic jacet Zacharias Jepson, cujus etas fuit 49, perpantos tantum annos 
vixit.’” 





**Sir Rowl4. Cotton, Knt: of Bellaport, near Norton under Hales, in Shropsh: son 
of Mr. William Cotton, citizen and draper of London. Sir Roul*. left his son, Wm. 
Cotton, Esq: ee (inhabt.) of Bellaport. 

1 ‘pag 


Jan’, 30, EsLic#. 





FAMILY OF MATHER, OF DERBYSHIRE. 


At page 60 of Vol. VIII. of the “‘ RELIQUaRY,” in the will of the Rev. John Ashe, of 
Ashford-in-the-Water, several persons of the name of MATHER are mentioned If 
any of the readers of the “ RELIQUARY” could give me information respecting this 
family I should be greatly obliged. It “p rs that about the year 1555, Henry 
Mather, Esquire, purchased the manor of Ible, in Derbyshire, from Sir George Ver- 
non, and his grandson sold it to Mr. Anthony Hopkinson. The following brief 
Pedigree, compiled from family documents, may assist in the matter :— nt 

A. E. L. L, 


enticed Mather, of Brassington, =................00005 
in the co. of Derby, yeoman. 





r 
Samuel Mather, 


| 
Benjamin Mather,= Hannah, dau. 








| 
Joseph Mather,=Hannah, . 





of Brassington, of Aldwarke of Philip Mor- of Mare Hay, in | ............... .. gentleman. 
gentieman, ob. Grange, in the co. | rice, of But- theco.ofDerby,| ob. January 
s.p.. Willdated of Derby, yeoman. | tererly Park, Gentleman. {| 4, 1705. 
April 5, 1721. in the co. of Will dated Dec. | 
Derby. 5, 1736. Thomas Mather, of=........ 
‘ Nottingham, Esq., | 
| | | | | | M.D. A 
Thomas Mather, Samuel. Benjamin. Philip Mather, Hannah. 
of Shirland John. Joseph. of Wirksworth, Descendants settled in Mancha 
Lodge, in the co. in the co. of and Liverpool. 
of Derby. Derby. 





we Thomas Mather, =..... 





| | 
Hannah Mather, marr. Mary Mather, marr. Phoebe Mather, marr. 
to Johu Crompton, of to Alexander Shaw, to Samuel Oldknow, 


Chorley Hall,in theco. of Anderton, in the 
of Lancaster, Esq., son co. of Lancaster, 


of Abraham Crompton, 


Gentleman. 


co. of Derby, Esq. 


| 
Elizabeth Mather, marr. 
to the Rev Daniel Lowe, 
of Marple Hail, inthe of Norton, in the co, of 


Derby, Clerk. 


of Derby. 





THE LADY CAREW’S POWDER FOR FITS. 


(Copied from a Breeches Bible, 1592, in the possession of the Rev. J. Barnes, M.A., 
Rector of Tissington. 


Tack piony Roots And Elecampany of Each haf an ounce Magistig of Corrale and 
Misletoe of the oake of Each an ounce the Scull of a man unburied. Let them be all 
finely powdred. Give it the child 3 or 4 times a day yn a spoon full of black cherry 
water when it has fitts; And morning and evening at the change of the moon to 
prevent fitts. Let there bee a smail thimblefull the powder. 




















“IVECEHLVO ULISAHONIA, NI ‘SQ40Y WVITI A ONTY 40 ANOY, 
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